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TENNYSON'S POEMS.* 


In olden times the kindred characters of 
the poet and the seer were so intimately and 
habitually united as to be regarded as iden- 
tical: and even, in later ages of highly de- 
veloped civilization, we find such indications 
of the curious blending of both functions as 
to justify and explain their ancient combina- 
tion. The priests of Dodona and the Pytho. | 


nesses of Delphi rendered their responses to| 





the anxious visitants in oracular verse: the’ 
prophets of Israel were also the chosen few 
whose hallowed lips heaven had touched | 
with the live coals of inspiring poetry: the’ 
vaticinations of the Sibyls were delivered in 
song; and the gloomy groves of the Druids| 
were vocal with prophetic melody. Inspira-| 
tion in all its forms was allied with the in-| 
spiration of the Muses; and, until the more | 
recent days of artificial fervor and factitious 
verse, none dreamt of divorcing faculties 
supposed to be indissolubly intertwined. The 
days have, indeed, Jong passed, when the 
simplicity of a fresh and untutored race 
venerated with undistinguishing reverence | 
the gifts of prophecy and song, and recog-| 
nized the equal impress of divinity in both ; 
yet even now, at times, we find the elder, 


truth attested and revealed in the spontane-| 





ous practices of a hardened and critical age. | 
Sometimes, as the honey-bees of Hymettus | 
settled upon the infant lips of Sophocles, so} 
the divine afflatus still comes as an unwont- | 
ed visitant, and kisses the cheek of the mod-| 
ern votary of the Muses, infusing celestial 
grace into his utterance, and kindling imagi- 
nation into such lofty enthusiasm as serves 
to remind us that it too indicates the pres- 
ence and the in-dwelling of the god.t 


Such instances, however, of more than 


*Tennyson’s Poems. Boston: William D. Ticknor | 
and Company. Mdecexlix. 2 vols. 12mo. 


In Memoriam, Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 
Mdccclii. 1 vol. 12mo. 





t Enthusiasm means literally “the god within us.” | 
The idea is illustrated in Plato's Ton. 
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mere poetic fervor, have become very rare, 
though there is a manifest touch of the ear- 
lier divinity in all truly great poets. It was 
the essence of the prophetic vocation that 
the seer should, like Calchas, the wisest 
Greek who accompanied the armament to 
Troy, be cognizant alike of the present, the 
future, and the past; and the immortal bards 
of all ages have possessed something of this 
power; for, while necessarily displaying a 
sagacious insight into their own age as the 


|tenure by which they claim and retain the 


popular favour, they perceive more than the 
present in the passing hour, and either re- 
vive in its representation the shadows of the 
past, or less frequently, but by a diviner in- 
stinct, they anticipate therein, as in a magic 
mirror, the image of the coming time. Both 
faculties are in some measure possessed by 
Tennyson; the latter and most uncommon, 
we think, in a pre-eminent degree; and it 
is this penetrating anticipation of the future 
—this 
Singing of what the world will be 
When the years have passed away, 

which is the characteristic and the seal of 
Tennyson’s poetical excellence. His whole 
poetry. indeed, except a few of his earliest 
pieces of fancy, in which he tried his young 
wings rather than essayed any deliberate 

ight, is steeped in the dyes of the morning 
heaven, and is radiant with the brilliant hues 
of the ascending sun. It is not merely in 
Locksley Hall, but on almost every other 
occasion, and in nearly all instances of so- 
ber, sedate, and elaborate utterance, 


That he dipt into the future, far as human eye could 
see: 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be. 


This proleptic apprehension of the ap- 
proaching but still distant destiny is the very 
highest gift of the Muses, and is reserved as 
the rare privilege to be bestowed only on 
their most favoured worshippers. We have, 
therefore, ample reason for regarding its pos- 


| Session by Tennyson, if he does truly pos- 
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magical shapes instinct with meaning, and 
rich in sublime inspiration. The dream is 
no longer a tantalizing night-mare, but it isa 
wonderful prefiguration of anticipated real- 
ties: it is no longer a bodiless cloud, but 
the robe of mist which envelopes the sub- 
stance and voice of divinity. 

We are assured by our own experience 








sess it, as sufficient evidence of genuine po- 
etic inspiration. 

The proof of this anticipation of the fu- 
ture,—of this half-conscious inhalation of | 
the invigorating air of the coming morn, is 
too abundant and too cogent for us to doubt 
or deny its reality. It is unquestionably true 
that the revelation is not of such a character 
as to obtrude itself on the listless and incu-| that we commit no error in attributing these 
rious reader, and will not suggest its pres-| effects to the application of this simple ca- 


ence to any one untouched by the like in-! non of interpretation to the writings of Ten- 
spiration, and little susceptible to its mag-/nyson. 


netic influences. For the estimation of a 
new poet, and the cordial appreciation of a 
fresh spring of genuine poetry, the kindly 


infection of the times must be imbibed into} When we first addressed ourselves to their 
our own veins. Our imaginations must be} 


study, we did not ourselves readily catch the 
attuned in unison with the song, and must! key-note of his strain, and it was only after 
be warmed with a congenial aptitude for its a renewed perusal that the secret signifi- 
reception. We must be patient of the de-|cance of the song attracted our attention. 
scending god, and eager to welcome his em-| At a first acquaintance we felt annoyed and 
braces. Where this spirit already exists, it| disappointed: we could not avoid admiring 
is almost impossible to mistake or to fail to|the variety of the music, the exquisite per- 
apprehend the deep significance and pro-| fection of the rhythm, and the singular fe- 
phetic illumination of Tennyson’s Poems. /licity of the expression, but we fancied our- 
Where this spirit does not exist, we deem it| selves lost in a fret-work of moon-shine, and 
almost equally impossible, except in the rare} could neither apprehend, nor reduce to tan- 
instances of incurable dulness or total inap-| gible form the golden filaments of light which 


fTis words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 


titude for such studies, to ignore these char- 
acteristics after they have been once point- 
ed out and elucidated. And, indeed, this 
genial recognition of the diviner meaning, 
which lies below the surface, and is encrust- 
ed over with the gorgeous profusion of fan- 
cy, and the exquisite fillagree-work of the 


rhythmical expression, is essential to any 
just comprehension or lively enjoyment of 


these novei and striking productions. With- 
out this they can scarcely prove otherwise 
than bewildering. They torment the mind 
with perplexing uncertainties ; they confuse 
it with the shapeless clouds of misty reverie 
which float before it: they dazzle it with the 
glorious flashes of radiant genius which only 
render the surrounding haze darker and 
more incomprehensible. But introduce be- 
hind this veil of brilliant vapour the antici- 
pated, though still half-concealed idea of the 
yet unformed future struggling into utter- 
ance, and projecting its long and fitful shad- 
ows through the chambers of the poet’s 
brain; and then all that seemed so vague 


and purposeless before resolves itself into 


were interwoven in the misty web, 


Like a swarm of glittering fire-flies, tangled in a silver- 
braid, 


When we returned to these volumes, how- 
ever, the quaint grace and luxurious beauty 
of language and metre appeared only the 
thin veil of gauze which floated around and 
half-concealed, half-revealed the charms of 
the genuine Muse. Like Venus meeting 
£neas on the hills, the divinity emerged 
from the deceptive haze in all the enchant- 
ment of celestial loveliness, and ‘the god- 
dess stood confessed.’ 

We know not that the presence of this 
quickening spirit of rare and sublime inspi- 
ration has yet been fully recognized or fair- 
ly announced in regard to the general cur- 
rent of Tennyson’s poetry; but it was dis- 
tinctly appreciated some years ago, in the 
case of The Princess, by an acute critic in 
the North British Review, who looked be- 
yond the letter to the purport of the song. 
In this instance, however, the poet had par- 





tially lifted the veil himself from the shad- 
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owy image of his dreams, and had almost If aught of prophecy be mine, 
indicated with his finger the secret divinity, Thou wilt not live in vain. 
who had been too well concealed before.! And, again, in The Poet, (vol. i, p. 47,) 
For, it must be acknowledged that the Muse 
of Tennyson is kept in a condition too much 
resembling that of the infant Jupiter among 
the Nymphs of Ida. Dark clouds, and the|/n an earlier passage of the latter poem, he 
sacred horrors of the shady grove encircle | Says: 
the tranquil retreat; and the pastoral beau- Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
ties of the scene, and the conscious pres- Like one great garden showed, 
ence of the god are displayed only to the And thro’ the wreaths of flouting dark uncurl’d, 
guardians and favored votaries of the deity. ey ae 
Yet, notwithstanding this elaborate seclusion |In The Miller’s Daughter, where the pas- 
and this cautious isolation from the profane |toral simplicity of the tone would little sug- 
world, it is not only in The Princess, but in| gest the mtervention of higher purposes, we 
all that Tennyson has written, except his'|find, (vol. i. p. 93,) 
earliest pieces and fancy portraits, that we ob tee 

“oe : There’s something in this world amiss 
detect the plastic influence and the inform- Shall be unriddled by and by. 
ing life of the same spirit of prescience. * 
Everywhere we are brought face to face|In The Poet’s Song, (vol. ii, p. 146,) we 
with the future; long vistas of approaching have: 


destiny stretch across the the magic MIITOT | And the nightingale thought, ‘I have sung many songs, 


in the poet's hand ; But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.’ 


But one poor poet’s scroll, and with his word 
She shook the world. 


And human things, returning on themselves, 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


It is a just and well merited tribute to the|In The Talking Oak, (Stanza Ixii,) with 
whole tenor of Tennyson’s poems to look|the future application no less strikingly man- 
for a latent philosophy, a profound allegori-|ifested than the immediate propriety, there 
cal signification, and a meaning addressed are the pretty fancy and the promising ora- 
only to the congenial and susceptive, in his|cle harmoniously combined together : 

— extended and highly wrought produc- This fruit of thine by Love is blest, 

tions. The complexion even of his earlier That but a moment ley 

and more trivial works might inspire as well When fairer fruit of Love may rest 

as justify the inclination to seek for such an pas See ee ee 

interpretation, and might suggest as the key- | But it would be as endless as unnecessary to 
note to the variously modulated strain of, |multiply these evidences of an insight ap- 
melody, the relation of the passing age to| prehensive of the future, for they are scat- 
the changes impending over it, and to the. tered like the leaves of autumn throughout 
doubtful issues of present energy, enterprize his whole poetry. As the treasures and 
and thought: Mr. Tennyson is more than precious stones hidden in the earth revealed 
half conscious of his own peculiar vocation | themselves to the Calender in the Arabian 
asa seer. If he had been fully conscious} Nights, when his eye had been sharpened to 
of it, he would have descended from the in-| their preception by the proper application, 
spiration of a true poet into the dull prose|so when our vision is once rightly directed 
and more limited penetration of a sagacious| we discover numberless bright significances 
philosopher. It is in the morning and in the in Tennyson, which had escaped us before. 
evening twilight that visions appear to the We have not cited above by any means the 
eye of genius: they do not come in the|most pregnant, nor even the most striking 
broad glare of noon. In the poem, To |passages for the illustration of our thesis. 
(vol. i., p. 14,) a blank which, after reading They would either have been too long or 
In Memoriam, we may safely fill with the’ would have required too serious a disloca- 
name of his departed friend, Arthur Hallam, !tion. We have culled only a few random 
Mr. Tennyson says: expressions, which most readily tolerated 
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disseverance, from the setting and connex- 
ion in which they were exhibited, and from 
which their brightest lights are derived. The 
Poet, (vol. i., p. 44~7;) the Palace of Art, (p. 
122-38 ;) the acephalous piece, (p. 204-8 ;) 
the close of the Morte d’ Arthur, (p. 224- 
7;) the Talking Oak, (vol. ii., p. 1-20;)| 
Love and Duty, (p. 21-25;) the Golden 
Year, (p. 26-9 ;) Ulysses, (p- 30-3 ;) Locks- 
ley Hall, (p. 34-50;) the Two Voices, (p. 
55-77;) the Vision of Sin, as especially 
indicated by its concluding lines, (p. 131-, 
41;) and The Princess, are all deeply im- 
pregnated with the hues of prophetic inspi- | 
ration. That these passages and poems have , 
a direct and designed relation to the condition | 
of the present time, and to the aspect of the | 
coming age, is obvious, and might be further | 
proved by many examples, for there is an) 
undercurrent of the same presaging senti-| 
ment running vaguely but boldly through all 
Tennyson’s poetry, and discoverable even in, 
cases where the subject matter would seem 
to repudiate its influence. This may be il- 
lustrated from the close of that admirable re- 
suscitation of the purest classical antiquity, 
(Enone, (vol. i., p. 118.) 





I will rise and go 

Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth, 

Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says, 

A fire dances before her, and a sound 

Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 

What this may be I know not, but I know 

That, wheresoe’er I am by night and day, 

All earth and air seem only burning fire. 
This was written before the menace of uni- 
versal war portended by the quarrel of Rus- 
sia with Turkey, and even before the Revo- 
lutions of 1848, and may long continue to 
be, as it has been, and still is, a just omen 
of the future. 

We cannot demonstrate an esthetical po- 

sition like a mathematical theorem, or prove 


prophetic penetration like a law of motion, 








or a tenet of chemistry. The only practica- 
ble course permitted by the nature of the, 


subject is to suggest the idea, and offer such| 


confirmatory evidence as may address itself, 
to the mind of each individual, and be ap- 
preciated by the intellectual alchemy of his 
own reflections. With this explanation and 
limitation, we conceive that the testimony 
adduced above, especially if the longer po- 





ems specified be read with a due regard to 


——. 


their alleged significances will suffice to con- 
vince any reader with feelings susceptible of 
the poetic pressure, and sensitive to the 
fresh breezes of the coming dawn, that we 
have not been led by any fantastic appeten- 
cy for the detection in him of thoughts re- 
flected only from our own imagination, to as- 
sign to Tennyson the credit of being impell- 
ed to song by a partial access of prophetic 
inspiration. 

Of course, the passages which we have 
transcribed, as well as the poems to which 
we have particularly referred, have an im- 
mediate significance and propriety with re- 
spect to the context and to therr especial 
subjects distinct from and independent of 
any ulterior aim. This was, indeed, the 
first and overruling purpose: it was the in- 
dispensable necessity preceding the possibil- 
ity of the utterance of any poetry at all. 
Original poetry—poetry hoping for popular 
favour, and addressed to popular, not to 
learned tastes—must necessarily be written 
in the present tense ostensibly; or, at the 
very furthest, in the paulo-post-future—the 
future hastening to become present. It must 
harmonize with present tendencies, inter-os- 
culate with present aspirations, sympathize 
with present wants and passions, and be con- 
sonant with present fancies and credences, 
in order to win that aeceptability which is 
its sole passport to enduring success, and its 
single assurance of a legitimate mission. But 
its high privilege, and one claimed and ex- 
emplified by all great poets, is to further in- 
form the animated mass by the introception 
and reproduction of the past, bringing for- 
ward the by-gone under the vesture and 
with the novel lights of the new day; or to 
anticipate the coming life, blend it into one 
double but twin existence with the present, 
and thus render the movement and manifes- 
tation of the passing hour the prefiguration 
of the unborn time. The successful exer- 
cise of either creative process is the stamp 
of a great poet, and a seal which admits no 
counterfeit: the happy achievement of the 
latter is, as we have before intimated, the 
rarer and loftier career; and the union of 
both in the same genius is the highest ac- 
complishment of art, and the noblest triumph 
of poetry. The last is the twin and ever- 
green laurel which is wreathed into the 
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crown of Shakspeare, and we will venture 
to say that it is challenged, though on imper- 
fect and far inferior grounds, by the present 
laureate of England. 

We have shown, so far as we deemed it 
expedient, Tennyson's reach into the domain 
of the future; and it is still easier to exhibit 
the subservience of the past to his magic 
wand, and the happy harmony of each with 
the present in his felicitous conceptions. It 
is with a kindly sympathy for the distant 
youth of civilization and for the romantic 
emprize of its early maturity that he looks 
back into the gloom of ages, further remov- 
ed by feelings than even by years from our 
own. And it is with a racy humour, and a 
genial perception of the incompatibility of 
rude romance and uncultured chivalry with 
the over-refined art of our complicated and 
factitious life, that he recalls the former time 
to contrast it with our own day, and to amuse 
us by the contrast. But there is no ridicule, 
nor bitterness, nor sarcasm, in the invoca- 
tion: there is no contempt in this playful 
proterophany, or panorama of the buried 
world; but there is compassionate and cor- 
dial appreciation, and an affectionate benev- 
olence which embraces the former genera- 
tions in a common bond with the present, 
without overlooking the character or the ex- 
tent of the great differences which interpose 
like a chasm between them. 

These marked and eminent characteristics 
are quaintly and forcibly exhibited in the 
quiet point of the ‘ Recollections of the Ara- 
bian Nights ;’ and in the more racy and ex- 
uberant humour of ‘ Amphion,’ which latter 
poem seems to be the prototype whence 
Halleck caught the graceful infection which 
interpenetrates with wit his admired rhapso- 
dy on Alnwick Castle. 


O had I lived when song was great 
In days of old Amphion, 
And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 
Nor cared for seed or scion! 
And had I lived when song was great, 
And legs of trees were limber, 
And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 
And fiddled in the timber! 


The more pathetic and serious aspects of 
the past, under types intelligible and accep- 
table to the present, are skilfully displayed 
in the touching, tender and weird-like Bal- 
lad of Oriana, whose music haunts the ear 


and lingers in the memory like the melodies 
that visits us in dreams :—in the perfect bal- 
lad of The Lady of Shalott, in the (none, 
the Lotus-Eaters, the Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, the Morte d’ Arthur, the Ulysses, the 
Godiva, the Day-Dream, the Sir Galahad, 
and the dreamy luxury of the Fragment of 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. To 
many of these we shall have occasion to re- 
turn, referring to them at present only for 
the sake of exhibiting that felicitous involu- 
tion of the past in the present, that happy 
blending of reminiscences with realities, 
which constitutes one of the characteristics 
of the higher order of poetry. 

This two-fold tendency of the Tennyso- 
nian Muse, sometimes prospective and some- 
times retrospective; and often, like the two- 
faced statue of Janus—Janus bifrons—look- 
ing both backwards and forwards, to the past 
and to the future, we conceive to be its 
highest merit, as also the evidence of its true 
inspiration. It is a fresh exemplification of 
the earlier functions and qualities of the 
popular poet, vates or seer; explaining and 
being confirmed by the remarks of a most 
competent writer,* that ‘ vates originally 
meant a seer.’ ‘It was the name,’ he pro- 
ceeds, ‘given to the Tuscan expositors of 
prodigia, and to the precentors of the Salian 
priesthood, in the same way that the leader 
of the dance was called presul” * * * 
‘ Vates, then, became the most ancient term 
for poet among the Romans, and even at a 
subsequent period was a more honourable 
designation than poeta, a word which Lucili- 
us and Varro found it necessary to explain.’ 

It may not be out of place to mention a 
curious coincidence, lending to illustrate this 
this half-prophetic, half-philosophical pene- 
tration, which is furnished by a comparison 
of Tennyson’s sonorous and pregnant verse, 
(vol. i. p. 206.) 


Even now we hear with inward strife, 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 
The spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with life. 


with the equally significant but less poetic 
lines of Gordano Bruno—that acute precur- 
sor of our modern philosophy ; 


* Classical Museum. No. xxiv. Art. xiii-, p- 145. July, 
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Jam Dens adsurgit melior glomeramina ceca 
Disjiciens, fortique manu, tanto aggere vulso, 
Precipit illustrem magis imo exsurgere fundo.* 


We thus find Tennyson occupying, with’ 
respect to the perplexing uncertainties of 


our impending future, the same position ap- 
parently maintained by the great Nolan phi- 
losopher, in his poetic ministrations, with re- 
spect to the then future aspects of our mod- 
ern intellectual system. In both cases, 
though with diverse success, the imaginative 
faculty has anticipated the functions of ‘the 
large discourse of reason, looking before and 
after.’ 

The union of the twin but dissimilar ten- 
dencies of the Tennysonian poetry is most 
strongly, but most provokingly exhibited in 
The Princess, that strange Medley, which is 
utterly unintelligible or insignificant, if test- 
ed by any merely literal interpretation, but 
which is so curiously suggestive if we wel- 
come with cordial apprehension all the quick- 
ening inspirations of the allegory. The in- 
sufficiency of the meaning, and the unsatis- 
factory character of the fanciful imagination, 
which are deeply felt on any careless peru- 
sal of the poem, have necessitated a recur- 
rence to allegorical interpretation, and have 
forced upon the minds of the more critical 
readers the propriety of seeking far below 
the surface a profounder import than is re- 
vealed on the upper current of the song. 
Indeed, many scattered hints throughout the 
Medley intimate the presence of a hidden 
sense, and lighten up sufficiently for ordina- 
ry recognition, if not for the penetration of 
all, that haze and vapour of prophetic feel- 
ing, which invest the whole fiction with a 
circumambient cloud of significant obscurity. 
The intentional escape of these occasional 
glimpses of the latent fire attracted attention 
to the divinity behind the cloud, and tempt- 
ed the ingenuity of the critics. But they 
have perhaps given too definite and sym- 
metrical an exposition of the allegory, and 
have almost uniformly failed to perceive that 
the same mystery pervades all Tennyson’s 
more elaborate pieces, and is characteristic 
of his genius. 

The acute essayist in the North British 


*De Minimi Inventione. lib. i. c. i. p. 97. cit. Brucker 
Hist. Crit. Phil. Per. iii. Ps. ii. lib. ic Cap. i., § v. Win. 
y. p. 9. 





| Review, to whom we have before referred, 


sees in the quaint and fantastic poem of The 
Princess, which has been judiciously term- 
ed a Medley by its author, a typification or 
symbolization of the struggle now waging 
against all authority, and considers that the 
general tenor of the tale furnishes an alle- 
gorical representation of the existing war of 
Intellect against Religion. This he regards 
as the central thought, and he suspects rath. 
er than perceives that the details group 
themselves around this nucleus. 

The Princess does, indeed, exhibit in strik- 
ing combination and contrast many of the 
highest excellences and most serious defects 
of Tennyson. It wants the liquid melody of 
the Tennysonian rhyme, which fills the ear 
and haunts the imagination like the castanets 
of the Hindoo Bayaderes ; and it suffers from 
the absence of that modulated luxury of 
metrical expression, which elsewhere lends 
such sensuous music to the poetry. Yet it 
has an art and a variety peculiarly its own. 
There are also profundity of thought and 
exuberance of fancy linked with playful wit 
and genial humour. The philosophy, which 
is veiled in allegory, is rarely obtrusive 
though often perplexing, and is not frittered 
away by the caprices of the imagination: 
while, at the same time, the poetic concep- 
tion and the artistic utterance are less injur- 
ed than might have been anticipated by the 
latent and more serious import of the poem. 
It is pre-eminently apposite to the present 
time in any of its many-sided aspects ; it is 
so in its more immediate significance, as well 
as in its more recondite meanings. Through- 
out, the current age is perspicuously and 
truthfully presented to us: but dressed in 
the fantastic garb of antique finery, and 
provident of future change. Those higher 
and rarer characteristics of poetry, on which 
we have been dilating, are all combined in 
The Princess; and the development of the 
tale, though frequently tantalizing us by its 
elaborate artifice of allegory, fulfils the pro- 
mise of the Prologue: 


But one that really suited time and place 

Were such a medley, we should have him back 
Who told The Winter’s Tale to do it for us; 

A Gothic ruin, and a Grecian house, 

A talk of College and of ladies’ rights, 

A feudal knight in silken masquerade, 

And there, with shrieks and strange experiments, 
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For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all,| which it was nurtured, not the substance of 

The nineteenth century gambols on the grass. which it was composed. A single allegory 

All the heterogeneous and incongruous el. | to be tolerable, requires the most delicate 
ements, which enter into the composition of management, but an allegory within an alle- 
our present civilization, are blended or hud-| g9ry is a grievous offence against good taste, 
died into one picture, with a due intimation | and such a remote possibility that it should 
of their historical descent, and an admirable | not be lightly conjectured. We suspect the 
manifestation of their actual and reciprocal North British Critic of looking somewhat too 
antipathies. But, though a genial and affec- ‘deep for a secret; and searching for veins of 
tionate regard for the current time breathes gold when they are to be discovered only = 
through the whole poem, in just accordance the precious metal was wont to be found in 
with the spirit of him, who had sung, the crucible of the alchemist, after having 
7 been placed there bodily by the operator. A 
gn: hg beach I wandered, nourishing a youth dash of Delphic mystery does, indeed, in- 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of terpenetrate The Princess, as well as other 
Time, poems of the author, but it is scarcely com- 
When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land re- patible with true poetry to clothe profound 
posed, and systematic philosophy, and purely di- 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it’ dactic speculation, with so strict and perfect 
soe a vesture of allegory as is thus supposed. It 

still there is no weak solicitude to retain the would certainly not to be in keeping with 
passing enjoyment; but prophetic confidence. Tennyson’s procedure elsewhere. Such mi- 
and instructive hope press forward to em- nute analysis of its own inspiration, and 








brace the coming age ; cool-headed self-consciousness, are at vari- 
New te te ance with the spirit of genuine poetry, and 
18 1 e 
Wiser to weep a true occasion gone, with the general character of Tennyson’s 
But trim our sails, and let the old proverb serve, poems, in which the vaticinations and the 
hive agg the streams that buoy each separate oracular suggestiveness are blended with the 
cra . 

To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice, current of natural and spontaneous thought, 
Throne after throne, and, molten on the waste, so as to reveal the access of an unseen di- 


Becomes a cloud; for all things serve their time, 


vinity of whose approach he was only dim- 
Toward that great year of equal mights and rights. y PP y 


ly sensible. 

But, notwithstanding the harmony of all! Under these circumstances, we have been 
times and the fusion of all tendencies, which disposed to welcome The Princess with a 
may be easily enough discovered in The less scrutinizing admiration, and a less ana- 
Princess, we think that the North British lytic pleasure than the Scotch critic. We 
Reviewer is perhaps too penetrating and sa-|have not treated it altogether like an Egyp- 
gacious when he professes to detect in the|tian hieroglyph, and taken it curiously to 
allegory a distinct representation of the sub-| pieces, in order to recombine and reconstruct 
sisting warfare between Intellect and Reli-, it in a new and dissimilar language. We re- 
gion. It is true that such an interpretation) cognize in the allegory a pointed but kindly 
may be sustained by the plausible evidence satire of the modern neoterisms in favour of 
of many passages, and even by the names; Female Education and Female Emancipa- 
and relations of several of the personages; tion, which are shown, by the development 
but, if such an idea was really present to|of true poetic sentiments in a truly poetic 
the mind of Tennyson during the composi-|form, to be incompatible with the nature, 
tion of his romaunt, it was not the central| functions, and destiny of woman, and with 
idea. A vague and undefined sentiment|the necessary play of the natural instincts 
of the sort may very probably have brooded and passions of the sex. We acknowledge the 
over the chaos of thought which preceded underflow of a deeper, broader, and more 
the creation of expression; but it irradiat-| mysterious tide of thought; but the philoso- 
ed rather than determined the development phy which it bears along is rather felt than 
of the poem. It was the atmosphere in shown, and springs in the Poet’s mind rather 
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plated and executed is a presumption against 
a new attempt of the same sort on the part 
of the same poet; and this is more especi- 
ally the case when the later effort is obviously 











from the incumbent sense of the connection 
of this libertine movement in regard to wo- 
man with the excessive liberalism of the age 
in all other respects, than from any distinct 
apprehension of the disordered relations be- deficient in the point and precision which 
tween Intellect and Faith, or rather, from belong to the earlier. It may explain the 
any determinate purpose to expose them. cognizable presence of the same general 
Thus may be explained whatever mistiness, | tone of thought as a concomitant of another 
vagueness, want of unity and connection | ‘utterance, but it is hardly compatible with 
may pertain to the poem. That its main the supposition of a new repetition of an ex- 
bearings are upon the question of Woman’s | periment already successful, and achieved in 
Rights—a question of immediate and pres-| the first instance with infinitely greater power 
ent interest—is we think abundantly demon-|and propriety. And, moreover, The Palace 
strable from the speech of Lilia in the Pro-|of Art, when construed in this way, has the 
logue, from Lady Psyche’s lecture, the reply | merit of presenting only a single and simple 
of the Princess to the rash declaration of the allegory, while The Princess by any such 
Prince, her outburst after the discovery of process of interpretation would be converted, 
the sex of the intruders into the secret clois-! as we intimated before, into a double, involv- 
ters of the beautiful viragos, and from many ed, and complicated allegory. 

pointed but isolated passages. If,aswesus-| We have dwelt so long on this important 
pect from the internal evidence, the Prologue’ poem—the longest and most elaborate hith- 
was written after the poem, and designed as erto produced by Tennyson, unless we re- 
an artistic apology for its dreamy and capri- gard the separate links of the chain of In 




































































































































































cious fancy, we might consider the question. 


as sufficiently decided by that spirited intro- 
duction. But, that there is something more 
implied than merely a refutation of the Wo- 
man’s Rights’ delusion, is unquestionable. 
This is the ostensible and appropriate mean- 
ing of the allegory ; but the poetic form and 
the poetic spirit are instinct with more sub- 
lime but undeveloped significances, which 
assume shape and colour from the minds in 
which they may be reflected. 

It is but right to remark also, as an offset 
to our criticism on the North British Review, 
that the interpretation of The Princess ad- 
vocated by him, acquires some, and at first 
blush, very strong confirmation from the un- 
deniable design of The Palace of Art. This 
admirable poem, one of the best in Tenny- 
son, and one of the master-pieces of modern 
poetry, receives the plenitude of its power 
and the pregnant solemnity of its impressive 
stanzas from the unmistakeable design of 
representing that very conflict between Rea- 
son and Religion, between science and faith, 
which are supposed to be detected in The 
Princess. This meaning cannot possibly be 
overlooked in any subsequent perusal of the 
poem after its presence has been once sug- 
gested. But the very fact that such an al- 
legorical delineation has been once contem- 





Memoriam as constituting in their dependen- 
ces only a single poem, that we have not 
time to develope further our views in regard 
to the latent characteristics of the Poet Lau- 
reate. We shall only mention, as an exem- 
plification of that affectionate yearning to- 
wards the past, which in him accompanies 
the quick appreciation of the present and the 
anxious gaze into the future,—a coincidence 
which has not been observed before,—that 
the whole conception and plot of The Prin- 
cess appear to have been borrowed from the 
story of Taj-elmolouk and the Lady Dunia, 
in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments—but 
how changed, and sublimated, and glorified 
the same elements are in the new poet’s 
hands ! 

Space is not left us to enter into the ex- 
amination of the excellences of detail which 
are so profusely scattered through the poems 
of Tennyson. We cannot cull and dilate 
upon the beauties of his expression, though 
no one in modern times is likely to bequeath 
to posterity more graceful gems. The house- 
hold words of our language, which have been 
so copiously enriched at all times by the dis- 


jecta membra poetarum, will receive large ac- 


cessions from his own sweet utterances ; but 
we must pass them by for the present. We 
cannot dilate upon the constant melody of 
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rhythm, the exquisite and varied modula- 
tions of the music, and the unrivalled per- 
fection of finish which constitute the high 
artistic merits of Tennyson. We would 
rather say nothing on these important topics, 
than do injustice to them by a hasty and 
insufficient consideration. We may yet make 
them the subject of another paper. They 
are the most obvious of his claims to popu- 
Jar favour, and are those excellencies which 
have most attracted the attention of the end- 
less swarm of his imitators. But those points 
to which our observations have been directed 
are those most likely to escape notice, and 
yet they are those in which the highest pow- 
ers of the poet are revealed, and with which 
the highest functions of poetry are connect- 
ed. Moreover, we deem it absolutely essen- 
tial to recognize and comprehend the mani- 
festations of this more divine faculty of song, 
which embraces the past and reaches into 
the future, before Tennyson can be fully felt, 
justly appreciated, or even intelligently ad- 
mitted into our favour. Independent of such 
significances, there is, indeed, much to charm 
the ear, to kindle the imagination, to awaken 
the sentiments, but only a few chords of his 
lyre are heard until we are able to catch the 
subdued and mystic music from the other 
and more melodious strings. It is the par- 
tial and imperfect apprehension of Tenny- 
son which is the sole bar to his general re- 
cognition as one of the greatest of modern 
poets; and we have deemed it an indispen- 
sable preliminary to an estimation of his 
poetry to remove this obstruction, or, if we 
say no more on the subject, we have thought 
it more important to withdraw the veil from 
his beauties, than to expatiate on the beau- 
ties themselves which could not be fairly 
seen until the veil was withdrawn. 

There is one incidental topic to which we 
think it expedient to call the attention of our 
readers before concluding the present obser- 
vations. This is the singular congeniality of 
Tennyson’s poetry with the rising spirit of 
the time, its harmony with what is apparently 
to be the tone of sentiment in the coming 
generations, its cordial sympathy with hon- 
est endeavor and the claims of industry, and 
its peculiar applicability to a democratic age, 
and the free citizens of a great republic. 
Though he is the poet-laureate of England, 


Vout. XIX—8&3 


Tennyson is by no means the poet of royalty ; 
though the graceful and elaborate finish of 
his language address themselves to the cul- 
tivated and fastidious tastes of an aristocracy, 
‘he is no minstrel of the nobles ; but*like the 
Troubadours and Minnesingers of the Mid- 
dle Ages he claims his place in Palace Court 
and Castle Hall as the mouth-piece of the 
people, and gives utterance to their senti- 
ments, to their rights, their wrongs, and their 





‘aspirations, with acordial appreciation which 


belongs only to the poet who feels himself 
one with themselves. Unquestionably this 
admirable and most popular characteristic 
springs from that same insight into the future 
and appetency for its coming glories, which 
we have already indicated as his loftiest ex- 
cellence ; but it is no less memorable on that 
account, and is not therefore a less but a 
greater title to public favour in America, and 
among all people who already inhale the 
breath of the coming air. He is the poet of 
sedate, gradual, but universal renovation, 


Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not mastered by some modern term ; 

Not swift, nor slow to change, but firm ; 
And in its season bring the law.—Vol. I, p. 205. 


If he is often found, 


Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years,—Vol. I, p. 32. 


he also recognizes, that 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Vol. I, p. 225. 


But the change which he anticipates is 
one in full accordance with the rights and 
demands of industry and enterprise. He 
shows no favour to the pretensions and the 
haughty disdain of nobles; and there is no 
sterner rebuke any where administered, or 
uttered with more point, pathos, force and 
beauty, in reprehension of the selfish heart- 
lessness and pampered pride of an old aris- 
tocracy than is contained in the exquisite 
ballad of Lady Clara Vere de Vere. It de- 
serves to be placed by the side of Burns’ 
‘(A man’s a man for a’ that,” as the protes- 
tation of outraged nature and indignant hu- 
manity against antiquated patents and “the 
claims of long descent.” The solitary de- 
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claration which is the key-note of the bal- 
lad, 


A simple maiden in her flower 
Is worth a hundred coats of arms, 


will yet ring through all the populations of a 
civilized world, like a tocsin, and awaken a 
consenting echo in the hearts of all whose 
feelings are not laced in buckram, or para- 
lyzed by prejudices and hallucinations. 

It is a very significant phenomenon that | 
the poet who had so boldly and effectively 
sounded such a chord should be the laureate 
of the English court: but it is still more 
strange, thatin the midst of all the pomp and 
splendor of the cotton-lords, the millionaires, 
and the rich brokers of England, such a pro- 
test against the appropriation of the profits 
of labour by capitalists, should have been 
sent forth by the first poet of the country as 
is contained, in our opinion, in the curious 
poem of The Goose. The heroine of the 
ballad, the Goose, we conceive to be typical 
of the labouring class, ‘‘the old wife lean 
and poor’ the manufacturers, traders, and 
middle classes generally. If this be a true 
interpretation, and not merely a fancy, it 
gives wonderful spirit and propriety to a 
poem which otherwise is an unsatisfactory 
enigma or an empty capriccio. 

The dream of a universal American Em- 
pire, gradually absorbing and annexing all 
the kingdoms of the earth, which is rapidly 
assuming a definite form in the imaginations 
of our people, and rising into popular favour, 
is vaguely anticipated by Tennyson, and 
summed up in the striking expression of 
‘the federation of the world,”’ by which he 
indicates his own hopes and aspirations. 

These considerations, and others of a like 
tenor, which might be indefinitely adduced, 
must we think secure to Tennyson a high po- 
sition as a poet, and ensure to him at any rate 
an intense enthusiasm of popular admiration, 
as soon as we dispel the mists which hang over 
and around him, and detect that profound and 
prophetic intent which we have endeavoured 
to point out. This must of course be the work 
of time. The progress of change must have 
continued for some time before there can be 
any general recognition of the harmony be- 
tween the vaticination and its accomplish- 
ment, or any general apprehension of the 
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truth which is only revealed to most men by 
the light which is reflected back upon the 
oracle by the unexpected realization of the 
fact portended. But, for our part, we are 
willing to accord our fullest approbation to 
Tennyson in consequence of our conviction 
that these things will come to pass, and that 
he has justly apprehended the mystery of 
the future, though it is the poet’s function 
only to give vague utterance to such pro- 
phetic dreams. We applaud him for the 
announcement, which we deem a true oracle, 
discernible only by a poet whose sympathies 
are in unison with the wants and anxieties 
of the masses: 





Even now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloon— 
The spirit of the years to come 

Yearning to mix himself with Life. 


A slow-developed strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule 

New Majesties of mighty States— 


The warders of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 
Vol. I, p. 206—7. 


We are not blind to the defects of Tenny- 
son, though we have not noted them. We 
recognize the mistiness and obscurity of his 
thoughts, the undue fondness for allegory, 
and frequently the unartistic substitution of 
philosophy for poetry. We are not insensi- 
ble either to the caprices of expression and 
the affectation of his metrical vagaries, but 
these are blemishes which our time prevented 
our noticing, and which we might well leave 
uncensured when the same cause prohibited 
us from expatiating upon the exuberant beau- 
ties by the side of which they occur. More- 
over, these merits and defects lie upon the 
surface, and may be readily discerned by 
those who would have hardly suspected those 
hidden excellencies which it has been our 
purpose in this essay to bring to light. They 
may suitably await then a continuation of 
our criticism, or the esthetic skill of some 
other admirer of Tennyson. 
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conceptions of what would otherwise be too 

DEDICATION HYMN, metaphysical or too money-getting an era. 

-|Whether it is second childhood or adorned 

Lord! thou hast said where two or three maturity, we hope we are not to be torment- 

Together come to worship thee, ed with an eleventh plague of sorry pictures. 

Thy presence, fraught with richest grace, [If we should be, although life is too short, 

Shall ever fill and bless the place: and its other interests too momentous, to 

leave us time to be the Talus of insects, and 

Then let us feel, as here we raise hope to kill them all, yet we shall avail our- 

A temple to thy matchless praise, selves of the refreshing privilege of smiting 

The blest assurance of thy love, a few of them, as their inane and senseless 
As it is felt in realms above. buzz passes by us. 

There lies before us a book entitled ‘THe 

Here teach our faltering tongues to sing WoMEN OF THE ScRIPTURES,”’ published in 

The glories of the Heavenly King, Philadelphia, by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, 

And let our‘aspirations rise entered according to Act of Congress in the 

To seek the Saviour in the skies. year 1848, containing pictures of Eve, Sa- 

rah, Rachel, Miriam, Hannah, Ruth, the 

And when the everlasting doors | Cdn of Sheba, Esther, the Syro-Pheni- 


Flung wide shall show the starry floors, ej 
May we, oh Lord! enjoy with thee 
The Sabbaths of eternity! 


cian Woman, Martha and the Marys, for 
which we paid the full market-price, without 
much examination, in the hope that we were 
getting a volume of sweet and fair and sa- 
cred female faces, such as the more grave 
and serious persons used for Christmas pres- 
‘ents, and such as it would foster the love of 
SOME SACRED FEMALE PORTRAITS, the Beautiful in us to pore over in tranquil, 
| meditative, in-door hours. We have not the 
We thankfully confess ourselves to be! pleasure of knowing who the Rev. H. Hast- 
among the lovers of pictures; of pictorial'ings Weld is—especially we know nothing 
histories, of illustrated novels, and of em-| whatever to his prejudice, except this vol- 
bellished annuals. We make no more un-/ ume which he has published,—and except 
reasonable demand than that the pictures, il-| his coxcombical way of slurring his first name 
lustrations, and embellishments shall have} under a simple H.—which may be some very 
sense and taste in them. Stupid pictures respectable Henry or Hugh or Humphrey— 
are worse, if possible, than stupid pages, and and writing out his middle name in full, 
certainly do as richly deserve the condign | |Hastincs. From this very inauspicious to- 
capital punishment of the literary tribunals. | ‘ken, we judge him to be yet unrecovered 
The childhood of the republic of letters was from the inoculation of Sophomores, and to 
in the days of Egyptian hieroglyphic ibis, ‘belong to the sweet school of the blessed N. 
crane, fox, jar, serpent, asp, sceptre, and PARKER Willis. We think, as before said, 
eagle, cut on pyramids, memnoniums and that this volume is also rather to his preju- 
catacombs, to tell when Thoth, Ramses, and dice. Other thing to the prejudice of the Rev. 
Amenoph were born, reigned and died. The’ H. Hastings Weld we know not. We have 
many books of pictures which we see now’ no prejudice against his sacred calling—none 
on sale, may indicate, for aught we know, against the sacred volume, around which, 
that the aforesaid republic is getting into the | doubtless, with the very best intentions, he 
second childhood of old age. Ora kindlier sought to throw new charms in the eyes of 
interpretation may infer that its mature age the lovers of visible beauty. We have no 
is decorating itself, not unpropitiously, with quarrel whatever with his undertaking. We 
more than it formerly wore, of the brilliant are not of those who would complain of 
externalism of infancy, and giving shape | books deserving the names of ‘‘ Bards of the 
and form of visible elegance to the highest | Bible” — Children of the Bible’—** Wo- 
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men of the Bible,” or any such title, provi- 
ded the title was not a usurpation. 
do complain of the sad failure in such un- 
dertakings which we generally see. We do 
complain, yea and will complain, of the usur- 
pation of such titles. Do tell, is all the Miss 
Nancy-ism of the northern cities to be ap- 
plied to books professing to illustrate the 
Bible? Is all the proverbial humbug, the 
sorry namby-pamby, the mighty nothingness 
of their own grandiloquence, the effete tea- 
inspired poetry of their Sigourneys, the sor- 
riest daubings of their numerous Raphaels 
and Titians, to be hung around the Bible, as 
the gloomy long moss of Louisiana is hung 
around the stately cypress? We hoped 
when we saw this book, that it would be a 
blessing in those tranquil hours when medi- 
tation and reverence come home together, 
to roost in the bowers of the heart, like birds 
of golden plumage, to look upon its faces and 
its scenes, which might mingle the most an- 
cient and the most hallowed visions of the 
memory and the imagination, with the pres- 
ent visions of the eye, and help us to see the 
deepest of our dreams embodied in grace 
and elegance to the sight. And so it would 
have been, if it had been a book justly de- 
serving to be called the Women or THE Bi- 
BLE. We would give two prices for such a 
book—a book showing, with some adequate 
conception, the hallowed faces and forms of 
old, full of that meaning by which alone they 
can be conceived—surrounded by proper 
scenery expressive of the events, the inter- 
ests, the doings, and the destinies of their 
days—those sweet visions of love and faith 
which appear in the scenes of the holy book, 
in gardens, beneath palm-trees, in tent-doors, 
in harvest fields, on sea-shores, and at sepul- 
chres, like angel-forms, and unto whom we 
have loved to liken the mothers whom God 
lent to our younger years, but who are gone, 
like Eve, and Sarah, and Miriam, and Mary, 
to rest in the blue sky above. 

The venerable Mrs. Sigourney has had the 
heart to perpetrate nearly a hundred lines, 
for this book, of wild, varied, Pindaric, Sou- 
theyish, common-place rhymes about Eve 
and Cain and Abel. It is unaccountable to 
us how grown up people can have the heart 
to write such things on such subjects; un- 
less it may be that the book-maker tells them! 


But we} 
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he must have so much poetry, and they spin 
on, until they have spun so much and stop. 
Robert Hall being once asked by a young 
clerical coxcomb who had just officiated in 
Mr. Hall’s pulpit, which he thought the finest 
passage in his discourse, replied “ the pas- 
sage down the pulpit-steps.”” So we say the 
best thing about such poetry as this is deci- 
dedly the full stop at the end. Could we 
obtain the ear of such poetesses for a small 
moment, we would, with deep respect, ad- 
venture great plainness of speech, and take 
with us words, to plead almost as one plead- 
eth for life, saying: ‘‘ Dear Aunts, do, pray, 
put a little more metal in your poetry. When 
you go to write poetry, make an effort to say 
something. It would be an effort worthy of 
Mrs. Chick herself. If you have nothing to 
say, Dear Aunts, do not go to write poetry. 
No, knit stockings, aunts, knit stockings, in 
all such cases. Indulge not the vain hope 
that a mere muster of words, a mere mili- 
tary parade of sounds, in uniform, can truly 
please or profit living souls, without any solid 
sense, any real heart-breathing, any genu- 
ine utterance of a thing in them. You must 
not be satisfied with inditing mere words of 
liquid sound, or fashionable gracefulness of 
sequence. You must talk of things. Put 
down a ray or two of your soul on the pa- 
per; or else let the innocent blank paper 
be.” We sincerely believe that it is not an 
utterly unattainable pitch of social excel- 
lence for northern ladies, to employ what- 
ever gifts nature may bestow upon them, in 
good uses, without stirring up civil strife, or 
seeking and winning ovations from the rivals 
and foes of their country; to be geniuses 
without being traitresses; to be sensible and 
earnest without fanatic fury ; to be inform- 
ing and powerful without malice; and to be 
eloquent and readable, without hatred to the 
people of any of the States of the Union. 
If not, then our dear northern aunts and cou- 
sins would greatly better not meddle with 
the pen at all, but remain in woman’s more 
legitimate and noble sphere—that is, be the 
comforters of the blue noses, and knit stock- 
ings. 

We return to our book and its pictures. 
They are said to be engravings on steel by 
Sartain, from original designs by Rossiter. 
We grieve to say that almost all of them 
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seem to us to be failures, uninteresting, dull,|suffering, loving, sympathizing wife and 
common-place failures. Of course the reader|mother—yet the meek and hoping peni- 
knows that we have no daguerreotype, no|tent;—the mother of Cain, of Nimrod, of 
miniature painted on ivory, no likeness cut|Herod, of Napoleon, of Haynau—yet the 
on emerald, no cameo relief, no bust, no por-|mother also of Shem, of Elijah, of David 
trait in the world, of Eve, of Miriam, or of|}and of Paul; and much more than all these, 
the Queen of Sheba. They therefore had to| the mother of that great seed of the woman 
be conceived by the artist, each of them} who should bruise the Serpent’s head, the 
such as to suit the age and the circumstan-| Shiloh, the greater Melchisedec, the higher 
ces in which they lived, the character they | and holier David, Christ Jesus the Redeemer. 
sustained, and the descriptions given of them! There are three Eves in literature with 
in the inspired record. They ought not,|which every reader ought to be acquainted : 
therefore, to have been, we think, such that! first, the Eve of Paradise Lost, of course— 
they could just as well be interchanged. | second, the Eve of Miss Barrert’s Drama 
With the single exception of the Eve, we or Ex1Lz, a poem which we place second 
think one lady would do as well as another only to Paradise Lost on this subject, and 
in this book, and that each might almost as | which is in some respects superior to it, as a 
well have the name of some other subscribed | delineation of the wonderful life of Eve, be- 
to her as the name which is written under- cause it is a woman describing a woman; 
neath. You might very well take Sarah | and third, the Eve which Shirley saw upon 
from where she stands, in view of camels, the hills of a summer evening, in Miss 
tents, and mountains, and put her where!Bronte’s novel of that name—the Eve of 
Martha walks, serving busily in domestic|Pagan Mythology, revived strangely on the 
scenes. And Martha would make just as/lips of a Christian heroine, in a Christian ro- 
good a Sarah as the one which is placed here. | mance, by a professedly Christian writer of 
The inscriptions might be changed in the| England in the nineteenth century ;—‘a 
same way under Hannah and another of the|woman-titan; her robe of blue air spreads 
Marys—under Miriam and the sister of Laz-|to the outskirts of the heath, where yonder 
arus—Rachel and Ruth—the Queen of Sheba| flock is grazing ; a vail white as an avalanche 
and Queen Esther. Of course it is not very|sweeps from her head to her feet, and ara- 
consummate art which just furnishes as many |besques of lightning flame on its borders. 
pictures as are desired, and labels them seri-| Under her breast I see her zone, purple like 
atim, till every name has a face, and every |that horizon; through its blush shines the 
face a name. star of evening. Her steady eyes I cannot 
The portrait of Eve seems to us to be|picture; they are clear, they are deep as 
good. It is indeed a grand subject—a wo-|lakes—they are lifted and full of worship— 
man in perfection of beauty as God made/|they tremble with the softness of love and 
her—the first and fairest woman of the/|the lustre of prayer. Her forehead has the 
world—with all the model mother, and the|expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the 
model wife, in her countenance—so lovely | early moon, risen long before dark gathers : 
as to be only a little lower than the angels—so| she reclines her bosom on the ridge of Still- 
earthly still that all might feel that she was| borough moor; her mighty hands are joined 
mother to all, and thus have a human sym-|beneath it. So kneeling, face to face, she 
pathy with her. The bust of Eve seems to|speaks to God. That Eve is Jehovah's 
grow out of a bower of roses, in the picture.|daughter as Adam is his son.’’ Thus did 
A wreath encircles her tresses. It is the|Miss Shirley Keeldar, or Miss Charlotte 
loveliness of perfect, primeval nature which| Bronte, dream out a very different Eve from 
you look upon. There is no art. There is| either the Eve of Moses, or the Eve of Mil- 
no defect. But as you gaze upon the face of|ton, or the Eve of Miss Barrett. Miss 
this bride of the terrestrial paradise, she| Bronte’s Eve is the Eve of the Pantheists— 
seems to have fallen since your first look.|a Titaness and the mother of Titans, not the 
A deep sadness has mingled itself with her|sweet and loving and mortal mother of men 
loveliness. You seem to behold the sinning,|and women. In order to find the Adam to 
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Miss Bronte’s Eve, we shall have to go to 
Macrobius’ Satires and to take the famous 
answer of Serapis, the Egyptian divinity, to 
Nicocreon, King of Cyprus, who asked him 
who he was: 

“What I am as a divinity you may learn, I will tell you; 
The starry heavens is my head, my belly is the sea, 

My feet are the earth, my ears lie in the ether, 


My eyes are the bright blazing lamp of the shining sun.” 
Macrob, 1. 20. 


Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.’ And we are sorry to say that in ta. 
king leave of the picture of Eve, we take 
leave also of the pleasant language of praise, 
The other pictures (of which we shall only 


notice Miriam and the Queen of Sheba par. 


ticularly,) are all, according to our judgment, 
quite sorry indeed. 
No doubt it is impossible for us, with our 


And we suppose that probably the oldest son | modern, and western, and common eyes, to 


of this Adam and this Eve, was that Encel- 
adus, who yet lies under the Island of Sicily, 
with A%tna upon his breast, and whose strug- 


gles to rise make the awful eruptions of that. 
mountain; the second son must be a thun- | 


der storm; the third a hurricane; and the 


fourth an earthquake. In the second gene-| 
ration, among grandsons of Miss Bronte’s. 
Eveand of Macrobius’s Serapis-Adam, would | 
doubtless come such interesting progeny as. 


the Old Man of the Mountain who rode Sin- 
bad the Sailor; and the Bleeding Phantom, 
sixty feet high, of the Swiss Mountains; and 





get anything like a correct idea of the scene 
which the triumphant Hebrew maidens savy, 
and of which they were a part, as they stood 
upon the granite cliff on the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea, on the morning of their mighty 
deliverance. None but ancient and eastern 
eyes, accustomed tothe divine grandeur and 
awful pomp of the manifest Godhead, could 
conceive such visions correctly. There is 
an old picture of the burning of Nineveh, 
and another old picture of the Exode of the 
Israelites from the Egyptian city of Rame- 
ses, and in this volume, the scenery in the 


the Spectre Huntsman of the Hartz; and |city of Susa with which Queen Esther is 
Merlin, and Mephistopheles, and the mighty 


and valorous giants whom famous Jack killed ; 
and perhaps the more mighty and more val- 


orous, famous Jack himself. And we are as 
much revolted and disgusted by the lascivi- 


ous Eve of the Rabbins, as we are amused | 


with the Pantheist Eve of theromance. Far 
more delightful than either, than any such, 
is the Eve of Moses, whom we see in this 
picture, the first beauty, the first sinner, the 

first wife, the first mother, the first sufferer, 
fairer no doubt than Helen, having memo- 
ries of her golden days in Paradise, and fore- 
bodings of dark days to come, humble and 
loving, sweet, gentle, tender, whom every 
mortal may reproach, but whom every mor- 
tal must love. 


We shall pass over the very indifferent 


pictures of Saran and Racuet, in Mr. 
Weld’s book, because there is nothing stri- 
king either about their persons as presented, 
nor about the particular scenes and circum- 
stances under which they appear; and come 
to Miriam, represented as standing upon a 
cliff on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, in 
the very act of triumph over Pharaoh and 
his overwhelmed host, responding to the 
song of Moses and saying: “Sing ye to the 





surrounded, which all have something of 
what seems to us to be the true oriental air 
about them. We think also that the How- 
adji who published the ‘“ Nile Notes” a few 
years ago, was the right sort of oriental 
traveller, and that he did more, in his way, 
than any one else has done, to enable the 
reader to see the East, as we wish, rather 
than to read descriptions of it. Let us take, 
here, just a specimen or two: *‘‘ So advanc- 
iag, the massively foliaged acacias bowered 
us in golden gloom. They fringed and arch- 
ed the long road. Between their trunks, like 
noble columns of the foreground, we saw 
the pyramids rosier in the western rosiness. 
Their forms were sculptured sharply in the 
sunset. We knew that we were on the edge 
of the desert, that their awful shadows dark- 
ened the Sphinx. For so fair and festal is 
still the evening picture in that delicious cli- 
mate, in that poetic land. We breathed the 
golden air, and it bathed our eyes with new 
vision.” And another: ‘Palms and the 
dim lines of Arabian hills dreamed in the 
tranquil air, a few boats clung to the western 
bank (of the Nile,) that descended in easy 
clay terraces to the water, their sails hang- 
ing in the dying wind. Suddenly we were 
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among them, close under the bark. The 
moon sloped westward behind a group of 
palms, and the spell was upon us. We had 
drifted into the dream world.’’ So writes 
the Howadji, sometimes indeed rather ver- 
dantly, but as we think, in the right true 
spirit of an oriental traveller. That presum- 
ing orientalist, Gliddon, did something also, 
a few winters ago, to enable thuse who saw 
his beautiful panorama of the Nile, to con- 
ceive of eastern scenery. But all that he 
did, and all that the Howadji did, and all 
that Eothen did, and all that Eliot Warburton 
did, or all that any one else can do, must 
fail to help us to any adequate conception of 
the grand scene of the passage of the Red 
Sea. Surging and tortured, and swaying 
with deep rise and fall of wave, and capped 
over much of its surface, with head, arm, 
helm, plume, knee, standard, chariot, and 
horse’s head of drowning and struggling 
Egyptians, must that fearful sea have been, 
on that fearful morning watch, when God 
changed the place of his cloud from before 
the Israelites to behind them, so that he 
stood right before the Egyptians, and looked 
fiercely upon them out of the cloud, and 
they felt the anger of his gaze, and saw that 
their chariot wheels drove heavily, as if they 
were men striving to flee in a dream, and as 
men who are going to die in perfect health, 
very often see death a coming, with half a 
flash of the light of eternity, so they quickly 
saw that God fought against them and for 
the Israelites, and would have fled from the 
face of God, but it was too late. That ought 
to have been the most terrible sea that pain- 
terever drew. Not that wrath and destiny 
can be painted fully, or that wave, and shore, 
and rock, and tree can be made to tell of 
what Ged will do in a few minutes, or has 
just done. But it was a grand subject for all 
the painter’s art, with all the magic of col- 
ors, of arrangement, of scene, of sky, of 
light and of shade to tell things to the finer 
senses of the soul, which cannot be embod- 
ied in words. It is not right to paint such a 
scene with all the sweet simpering primness 
of a modern flower garden, or a cottage of 
love, or a green meadow. We do not say 
that the picture as it is falls into this error 
flatly, although it does seem to us a failure. 
Instead of giving the reader of the Exode a 








higher idea than he had from the words, of 
the sublimity of that scene, he feels that his 
conceptions are brought down. The picture 
shows Miriam with two common cymbals, or 
sounding metallic plates, one on each hand, 
and the hands uplifted, so that the plates are 
to be stricken together, and sounded above 
the head of the prophetess. This is a vio- 
lation of history decidedly for the worse. 
Miriam “ took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
the women went out after her with timbrels 
and with dances.’’ The timbrel was not the 
same thing as cymbals; but it was an instru- 
ment of the nature of a drum, probably 
struck with a plectrum, or drum-stick of 
some kind or other; and it was the gentle 
instrument of unmarried damsels, appropri- 
ate chiefly to occasions of festive joy. The 
historic truth would have given a position of 
ease and dignity to the Princess Miriam, 
very superior in appearance to the attitude 
of the fiery Moenad of this picture, with up- 
lifted arms, smiting her two brass plates to- 
gether, and suggesting an unmusical clangor 
as of the clashing of arms, tolerable only as 
a tithe accompaniment of a band of other 
instruments of softer sound. 

In those meridian times of the glory of 
King Solomon when his dominion was grand 
enough to be taken as an external type of 
the future ripe glory of the Kingdom of Da- 
vid’s greater son—in those days, a beautiful 
young queen came from the South to see the 
glory of Solomon. She had heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of 
the Lord. She is believed to have come 
from Arabia the Happy—from ‘“ Yemlu’s 
happy land’’—or from further yet away, 
‘‘where the gorgeous east showers on her 
kings barbaric pearl and gold.’’ She brought 
presents of that barbaric pearl and gold, and 
also of the spices which the gales of that 
land breathe to the mariner on its coast. 
She is followed by a train of camels, with 
their sad, picturesque, desert-like shape and 
countenance. The image of such a queen, 
on such a mission, from such a land, to such 
a city, and to such a man, is a gem even 
among the gorgeous visions of eastern ro- 
mance. If Solomon is to be considered a 
type of the future glory of the Son of God, 
in a millennium of complete dominion upon 
earth, when all kings shall fall down before 
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him, and all nations shall serve him, then 
must this Queen of Sheba stand as the most 
beautiful of types of earthly wisdom, and 
earthly wealth, and earthly beauty, and 
earthly felicity, coming in the fulness of its 
hour and its power, to bow down and pay 
tithes of acknowledgment to the spiritual 
wisdom, wealth, beauty and felicity which 
will spread over the earth in the days of the 
millennial kingdom. 

It was as grand a subject as painter or 
engraver could have had. Think of the fa- 
mous Zenobia in comparison with her of 
Sheba! Why, Zenobia is but of yesterday! 
The Queen of Sheba flourished in the reign 
of Solomon, a thousand years before the 
Christian era; the Queen of Palmyra near- 
ly about three hundred years after the Chris- 
tian era, in the reign of the late Emperor 
Aurelian. She of Sheba lived two hundred 
and fifty years before that great era, the 
building of the city of Rome; Zenobia of 
Palmyra lived about a thousand years after 
that era, when, if Horace’s long date, ‘‘ dum 
capitolium scandet cum tacita virgine ponti- 
fex” had not run out, it was, at least, in its 
sun set hour, gilding the trees with its mild 
departing rays of gold. This woman is so 
simply brought to view in the sacred narra- 
tive, there is so much of the rich, curious, 
costly antique about her figure in history, 
she comes from such a picturesque land, al- 
most as if from the land of golden dreams, 
she stands so associated in our minds with 
fair, sacred old Jerusalem, and with Jerusa- 
lem’s king of the palmiest day; and the er- 
rand on which she came—to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon—places her so completely above 
the Berenices, and the Cleopatras, and the 
Helens, and the Roxanas of early history, 
investing her with a sort of intellectual 
witchery from her love of wisdom, that there 
could hardly have been a better subject for a 
painter of high and bold imagination, to be 
found in all history. 

But we have no such a thing in Mr. Sar- 
tain’s copy of Rossiter’s Queen of Sheba; 
but just a tolerably good-looking, and pretty 
‘well-grown, and manifestly very well-fed 
woman from an eastern harem, standing 
knocking at the door of a very tame-looking 
house, understood to be meant for the palace 





of the grandest of the Hebrew monarchs ; 


she has some very respectable golden vases, 
placed upon the steps on one side of her, and 
there are some camels and some camel dri- 
vers at the other side! And is this the idea 
we are to obtain of a beautiful, royal, philo- 
sophic woman of the times of Solomon ?—of 
a bright, wise, pure, splendid Queen of Ara- 
by the Blest in those gorgeous days? Is 
this all of that most bewitching vision of 
eastern romantic history? Has American 
imagination brooded over that deep, high, 
pure subject, and brought forth this thing! 
Pah! 

We here bring to a close this little piece 
of criticism, (in the sourness of which we 
take pleasure only so far as it is deemed to 
be a part of justice,) with the expression of 
the deliberate opinion that Southern art will 
be higher, nobler, better every way, when it 
shall declare and maintain a total revolt from 
all vassalage and all pupilage to the North- 
ern part of this confederacy. The analogies 
of history declare clearly that Southern 
mind, Southern scenery, Southern air, and 
Southern skies, are, to say the least and to 
speak moderately, not inferior to Northern, 
for all the high dreams of genius. We can- 
not stand at all in such departments of hu- 
man effort, if we cannot stand on a founda- 
tion of our own forming. If we wish for 
models at all, other than those which earth, 
cloud, sky and hallowed history hold out, in 
painting, poetry, sculpture or architecture, 
then they must be better models than those 
with which the Northern cities furnish us. 

We shall deserve that double childhood in 
which we shall remain—the imitation of in- 
fancy—if we adopt such models. And we 
are firm and fast in the faith, that when the 
Southern country shall learn to trust itself, 
to foster its own striving sons, to patronize 
its own arts, and its own literature, then it 
will be found to possess that capacity for the 
fine arts which it has proved itself to possess 
in other departments of mental effort; and 
if it have not, then it can only be co-equal 
in infancy with the North; and be saved 
the humiliation of attempting to grow to 
manhood by the imitation of childhood. 
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CALIFORNIA FLUSH TIMES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FLUSH TIMES OF ALABAMA. 


LETTER FROM AN EMIGRANT. 


San Francisco, June 15, 1850. 


My Dear Frank,—I have closed doors, in 
obedience to the advice of my physician. 
in order to recover from the exhaustion 
of laborious occupation. Night and day 
have I been engaged until nature can stand 
itno longer. I am too nervous to sleep; 
and to get some employment to divert my 
thoughts from business, I have concluded 
to write to you—thereby fulfilling the 
promise I made you when I left Alabama. 
But I almost repent of having started to 
write; I am bothered to know where to 
begin and when to end; and then I know 
that, without a stock of credulity not at all 
attainable in the old country, it will be im- 
possible for you to believe half of what I 
say, though, in order to assist belief, I con- 


truth. To leap at once tn medias res—Frank, 
this is a great country. You think you’ve 
seen Flush times—so did I until I came out 
here—Pshaw! not a priming! The times 
of 1836 in Mississippi were quiet, dull, 
tame, insipid, flat, stale, unprofitable—to 
what they are here now. Bethink you of a 
fish sailing around the tail-gate of a country- 
mill, and the same fish amidst the splash 
and din and thunder of the Falls of Niaga- 
ra; or of a congregation, on an August day 
nodding, about eleventhly, under the soothing| 
eloquence of old Doctor Dronay, and the 
same congregation running and scampering 
about under a cry of Fire! We are a fast’ 
people here. There is no stopping or halt- 
ing—no time to breathe a full breath—no 
time to eat or sleep—and scarcely time to 
drink or gamble. You have heard of our 
fires. They throw light on our character: 
we burn down a city in a night and build it 
in a day. The ashes are not cold, before we 
are building again: contracts for new build- 
ings are signed by the light of the fire that 
is consuming the old. Things here are turn- 
ed upside down, wrong side out. What is 
the truth elsewhere is a lie here—a lie here 





is the truth everywhere else. There is no’ 


romance here. We are oppressed by a 


Vout. XTX---84 


dreadful and boundless reality. Poetry is 
out of the question, there is no room for it. 
A poem cannot be read here at all: it is as 
tame as a guager’s table. Fact has displaced 
Fiction. The world of illusion has been de- 
stroyed to give place to a more poetic world 
of fact. Gulliver, the Arabian Nights, Ba- 
ron Munchausen and Sancho Monday have 
had their day: they are of no use here ex- 
cept as teasers to the imagination—not ex- 
citing it to conceive, but to realize, for you 
must know the only office of imagination 
here is to enable one to believe what he sees. 

You knew Thompson Hicks in Mississip- 
pi. He was counted a great liar there, he 
had earned his reputation. He came here 
two years ago. He has been trying in vain 
since he has been here to lie up to the truth. 
He has not yet succeeded. I doubt if he 
ever wiil, The truth has made him asham- 
ed of himself. He thinks of addicting him- 
self to Fact, by way of gratifying his love of 
the marvellous. I think he will confine or 
rather enlarge himself to hard fact for the 
future, resign fiction and leave lying to the 
other practitioners of that crowded profes- 
sion. He started some sneaking lie about 
the population—said there were twenty 
thousand people in San Francisco; the sta- 
tistics, published the next day, showed 30,- 
000. He came running down street to a 
crowd before a Broker’s shop to tell some 
wonderful tale about a lump of gold, weigh- 
ing fifty pounds in the clear: he had hardly 
got through before the weigher inside sung 
out that the lump he had, weighed three hun- 
dred! He then turned his invéntion loose 
upon the vegetable productions, and report- 
ed that he had just seen a watermelon 
weighing one hundred and fifty-two pounds 
and an ounce; that the only way to cut it 
was with a cross-cut saw, worked by two ne- 
groes; the rind having first to be started by 
a wedge: judge his astonishment when he 
was told that several slabs of a melon had 


just been brought in from Los Angelos—the 


melon weighing two tons, and the slabs saw- 
ed out at the saw mill—the water of the 
melon being used in turning the wheel! 
What a natural genius Gulliver had for be- 
ing a Californian. Take out his absurd sto- 
ries about the size of the people and Brob- 
dignag was only a vague glimpse of this El 
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Dorado seen through the mists of the Future.|stand, kept by the Right Rev’d Habbakuk 
Cabbages, beets, turnips, and “long sarce’”’| Kente, (late Professor of Divinity at ,) 
abound of such dimensions that they were | and I was waiting for some small change for 
evidently made for the Titans now strug-|a doubloon, having just purchased a dozen 
gling under the volcanic mountains of Cali- | apples: the Don presented his bill and said 
fornia, which stand out like the battlements of he wanted some money to pay the work- 
the first rebels, against the sky. But it is|men for putting the chimney to the house. 
not alone in what Nature does that this is a|I asked him if he did not recollect owing 
land of marvel. The whole face of society.| me asmall account for oral advice, given him 
the entire scheme of things around us, and|one Sunday, as we were walking up Lafitte 
the occurrences that relate to individuals and | street, as to the space he had a right to oc- 
their fortunes partake of magic and the su-|cupy with his buildings, on the side-walk, 
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pernatural. Nothing seems real. It all looks 


‘Frank. We can live if we can get work 


like a dream. You see that barren hill slop- 
ing towards the sea? ~Well—look good—for 
you will never see it again. In a week 
hence, it will be in the heart of the city, 
built all over with fine houses; and stranger 
yet, within two weeks, there will be no sea’ 
there! Some enterprising Yankee will scoop 
all the water out of it for a quarter of mile, 
as you would bail out a canoe. 

You see—or just fancy you see—that fel- 
low in the ragged, red flannel shirt: he is 
paying out his last sovereign for a lunch :— 
he’ll be a millionaire to-morrow! on the 
strength of an investment in city lots he 
made, at the price of fifteen dollars a piece, 
a few months ago. 

You ask me to tell you something of the 
prospects of the profession, and more par- 
ticularly, how J am getting on. Well—busi- 
ness has been pretty brisk. Fees are rea- 
sonably good—not quite so good as they) 
were some time ago—but they will do, 


enough. For instance—oral advice 10 per 
cent. on the amount inquired about ; written 
advice, 20 per cent.—where the value of the 
property is more than $10,000, the fee is 
graduated—collecting fees, 25 per cent., be- 
sides tax fees of $50; litigated cases, 50 
per cent.; criminal cases—ad/ the criminal 
has, besides whatever we can get from his 
friends. 

Expenses are very high—rents especial- 
ly high. My office, a small room in the se- 
cond story, rents for $1,000 per month. I 
rented it for 12 months at once: a good thing 
happened. Don Joses-y Tyrpentinos is the 
owner: he brought his bill to me six months 
after the lease, and asked payment. We were 
standing in front of my office, at the apple- 





and when I took my cane and marked out 
the line for him. He said he dd recollect 
something of it. I told him I charged him 
$6,000. Don’t you think the old Hunks 
wanted to Jew me down to $3,500, although 
he was then drawing a revenue of $125,000 
a month from his rents! I felt, you may be 
sure, a little disgusted at this meanness; but 
we settled it by referring the matter to three 
lawyers, who awarded me $12,000, and ad- 
judged him to pay the costs of the arbitra- 
tion, including $600 to the referees. Let - 
him put that in his pipe and smoke it! 
When I first commenced the practice 
here, there was only one other lawyer, and, 
as business operations started with a rush 
and whirl, we had it very brisk. There was 
but little law in the country—so what there 
was of it was very precious. We charged 
accordingly. There was a rush to my office 
like to the market house when there is a re- 
port of fresh beef. About 8 o’clock, A. M.., 
they commenced calling for me as the crowd 
call for a popular stump speaker at a politi- 
cal meeting. I used to come out on the bal- 
cony, in front of my office, and advise them 
by a platoon at a time, each client handing 
up his pouch of gold dust on the end of a 
pole in a pocket, like the old fashioned col- 
lecting sticks in the Episcopal church. How 
much I made I never knew—as I never had 
time to count it. Besides my clerk default- 
ed for about a flour barrel of the dust. Apart 
from these casual clients, I had my regular 
customers, who paid, variously, retaining 
fees of from $1,000 to $10,000 a month. 
This business, I had subsequently to discon- 
tinue, in favor of the larger litigation brought 
before the Commissioners of Land Claims, 
having become interested in sundry Mexi- 
can grants involving some five or six degrees 
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of Jatitude and longitude, to say nothing of | 
a few outside counties and some cities. 


with this practice in addition to the constant |! 


made then. The lender ‘stands with | a stop 


| watch before him, and when the minute 
There were some disagrémens connected | 


hand passes the time, his clerk records the 
forfeiture. I thought it very hard that Jim 


occupation it required. Such, for example, |Screwtite should have closed down on our 
as a few attempts to assassinate me—occa- | friend Tim Sloe, because he stumped his toe 


sional arsons and breakings of my rest by 
burglars; but I do not know when I was 
more annoyed than on occasion of defending 
a wholesale robber—who had agreed to give 
me a large share of his present and future 


acquisitions, as a fee—before the committee 


of vigilance. In the course of the defence, 
I took ground against the jurisdiction of the 


| 
court, when one of the board rose and mov-| 


ed that the notice be amended so as to in- 
clude me as joint defendant: at which mo- 
tion, disgusted with this barbarous perver- 
sion of the statute of jeofails, I abruptly 
left the court in precipitate indignation. 


Hearing a shout as I got about 300 yards 
off, I turned my head, and caught a glimpse | 


of a man I took to be my client, apparently | 
running up a rope, his hands tied behind him, 
to the third story of a ware-house, and, who 
getting up some fifty feet, seemed vigorous- 


ly kicking at the crowd below, much to their: 


divertisement. I resolutely refused to prac- 
tise any more before that court. 
But a truce to business. I am tired of the 
theme, and will sink the shop for a moment. 
One of the most elegant businesses in this 
country at this time is Usury. It is, indeed, 
a beautiful business. We lend our money 


at the rate of two per cent. a day—formerly | 


it was three or four, but the rates have de- 
clined. I speak of the regular trade. Some 
fancy cases are picked up at more—but this. 
is the ruling rate on change. Some of the 
back street shops charge by the hour—but 
this is considered extortion. It is not thought 
respectable now to lend money on shorter 


time than a day, nor for a greater rate than 


two per cent. per diem: indeed, the tenden- 
cy of things is to extend the time to a week, 
and some enterprising men are discussing 
the feasibility of monthly loans. The se- 
curity is real or personal estate of three 
times the value of the sum lent, actually de- 
posited before the loan, and forfeited, with- 
out right of redemption, if the re-payment 
be not punctually made. The note is paya- 
ble by a given hour, and payment must be 





as he was coming to pay the money and was 
delayed a minute and a half; a delay for 
which Jim took his house and lot, valued at 
three times the debt. Many fortunes have 
been made in this way. Don’t tell Luke 
Shaver of this: the prospect of such usury 
would draw his very soul out of his carcass, 
as a magnet draws a rusty nail out of a rot- 
ten plank: and I don’t want Luke to come 


'as the business is now in the hands of the 


most respectable gentlemen of the place. 
Society is kept together on a principle of 
universal distrust. Nobody has confidence 
in any body else. Hence no one being trust- 
ed, no one is deceived: and, therefore, no 
one has any right to complain of being taken 
It is a great mistake to suppose that 
peste keeps society together: it is the 
very thing that keeps men apart. Nothing 
so harmonizes a community as a modest 
and well grounded diffidence in each other’s 
integrity. 
This, on the whole, is not a community of 
‘which the favorite complexion is green. 
They are, for the most part, shifty men— 
competent to take care of themselves—vers- 
ed in the arts which secure the possession of 
'what they have got by hook or crook. But 
such enterprise! Nothing is impossible and 
few things difficult. What they have ac- 
complished naturally makes them credulous 
of the practicability of other things which 
have elsewhere been regarded as phenome- 
na or miraculous. Even the boys start en- 
terprizes from which grown men in other 
countries shrink in dismay. Little Tommy 
Smith fitted out an old brig, (he found it on 
the shore stranded in consequence of the 
desertion of it by the officers and men in the 
revenue service for the mines,) and, with 
three other boys, brought into port a cargo 
of watermelons and sweet potatoes from Ha- 
waii, and made $20,000 by the operation ; 
which he invested in matches and fiddles, 
and, having forestalled the market, forced 
up prices until when he was about reducing 
the town to darkness and the musical soirees 
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and fandangoes to silence, they fell into his} 


terms, and he made a clear profit of $100,- 
000 by the investment, which, however, he 
unfortunately sunk afterwards in a candy 
shop and bowling alley. 

Little Jemmy Rowley, a runaway appren- 
tice from the office of the New York Herald, 
made a rise by peddling out old copies of the 
Herald, which he had brought in his trunk, 
at fifty cents a piece. Such was the enter- 
prise and industry of this ingenious youth, 
that he rapidly rose to prominence and dis- 
tinction,—being now the keeper of one of 
the largest and most genteel Roulette and 
Monte tables in the city :—the Sunday re- 
unions at his tables are the most brilliant in 
the place. So popular is he, that ‘they talk 
of running him for Mayor at the next elec- 
tion. 

All speculations here are conducted on 
the principles of the gaming table :—press 
and parellee and oversize your neighbor’s 
pile is the system. If you can find out when 
a ship is to come in, get all the money you 
can and buy up flour and bacon—all that are 
in the market ;—then reduce the place to a 
state of famine and charge for provisions as 
if you were taking salvage money, or exact- 
ing ransom on every man’s life. It is not at 
all unusual for flour to go up, in a day, from 
$10 to $100 a barrel. As this transition is 
very dangerous to human life—#i. e. the lives 
of the customers, the speculation ought to 
pay well. | 

The Doctors charge pretty well. They 
charge for pills as if they were diamonds, 
and bleed a man of an ounce of gold and an 
ounce of blood at the same time. When 


| 





labor in a free country. He left the mines 
and came to San Francisco. He is doing 
very well. His business is a curious one, 
and well illustrates how things are done. 
You know how high rents are: the owners 
of houses used to charge $25 a day for 
the privilege of sticking up bills on the walls. 
Dick, having a broad black back, for which 
he had no particular use,—there being no 
owner to thrash him now,—hired it out to 
stick bills on ; they made a fine display there, 
and then, being movable, he could shift the 
advertisement about the different corners: 
the novelty of the thing attracted universal 
attention and drew great crowds after him: 
Dick soon got more business than he could 
do, and his back got to be chequered over 
like a fancy centre-table, or walking tableau 
vivant. He is making about $75 a day, but 
complains that, though an easy business, it 
is a little too sedentary for his health. He 
thinks he will retire next summer, when the 
weather begins to get cool, (for here we 
have reversed the seasons as we have every 
thing else,) on a competency. 

The conveniences of life are not as great 
as they ought to be; but they are improving. 
My greatest complaint is about my washing 
and ironing. My present washerwoman is 
Goderich Johnson, Esq., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of , and author of a “ Review of 
Vestiges of Creation,” and a treatise on 
“ The Unity of the Races,”’ and a prize es- 
say on “ The Dignity of Labor.” He is not 
a good laundress ; he has a great deal to do; 
his former reputation operating very much 
in his favor in his new calling. He washes 


asked how many ounces they bleed a pa-|very roughly and does not iron with taste 


tient of—gold, and not blood, is understood. 

A good deal of humanity is shown to the 
poor when sick; if they have no money, 
they are suffered to die, in the street, a nat- 
ural death, without interruption: they are 
not overcrowded, as in some cities, in close 
hospitals, and hauled about by rough nurses 
and sickened to death by nasty drugs. 

You ask about Dick Rideout, Saunders’s 
boy—the “fat boy,’’ you used to call him— 
taken out to California, to work in the mines, 
by your cousin, Henry. You were afraid 
Dick would starve to death, as he was too 
lazy to work, and he could’nt be forced to 





and judgment. He charges two dollars a 
shirt and requires payment in advance, the 
garment not being sufficient collateral secu- 
rity for the washing. He refuses to put on 
the buttons he washes or irons off. I have 
told him I could not stand it longer; and I 
was about. discharging him, but, on his rep- 
resenting that if I took my business and in- 
fluence from him, he would be thrown upon 
the drudgery of literature, or some profes- 
sorship, or the pulpit, for a support, I relent- 
ed and agreed to try him a while longer. 
My chambermaid pleases me better; he 
makes up the bed and cleans up the room 
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very neatly. He is also of use by giving me is here. He is flourishing like the bays he 
some instruction, as he dusts the things, injhas been trying to win. What a poet he 
the Spanish language, especially in transla-|was! What brilliancy! What fire! How 
ting some parts of the Spanish grants ; which interesting he looked with his long locks, his 
his liberal education at Cambridge, where | melancholy air, and his open collar a Ja By- 
he graduated with much eclat some years|ron! You know all the girls were dying 
ago, enables him to do. He came out to/for him. We could’nt get a civil look when 
teach a high school, with great recommen-|he was in the room. _ Well, he is not quite 
dations, but finding that he had come in ad-|so interesting now. The last time I saw him 
vance of the children, with the versatility of he had a hod on his shoulder, mounting the 




















genius, he turned his accomplishments to 
their present account. It is all a mistake, 
Frank, that education is a hindrance or injury 
toany man. I have noticed that the literary 
and educated men here are just as useful and | 
handy in the handicraft and menial occupa- 
tions, and just as much respected in their 
business, as if they had never seen a college 
or a book. 

Our meals at the Boulbon House are well 
served—the servants attentive and polite. 
Old Governor Slide, of Rhode Island, is the | 
head-waiter. The Governor says itis a little | 
better business to be at the head of this es- 


ladder, (not of fame,) but of the brick-layer, 
up the new custom-house. He first tried 
poetry, but no one had time to read his lines ; 
he then tried politics, but he shot over the 
heads of the crowd and was hooted down ;— 
he then tried to get a clerkship in a store, 
but the merchant was afraid he might plagi- 
arize some of his goods;—then he tried 
hackman, but his Pegasus ran away with him 
and killed two or three of the passengers ; 
and now he has got to be hodman. Having 
no sham woes and some real causes of grief, 
he has grown to be a very cheerful fellow. 
He says he will try ‘‘ toteing’’ mud for some 


tablishment, in the Kitchen Cabinet, at $10) time, and after getting his hand in at the bu- 


a day and found, than to be Governor of 
Rhode Island at two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year. The Governor brought with 


first two weeks without getting any business 


siness of flinging dirt, he thinks he’ll turn 
editor of a political newspaper. He regards 


his present employment as a part of his po- 
him two years’ salary, but, spending that the | 


litical education. 
There are any number of ex-members of 


















as a lawyer, as he was a man of great dig-| Congress here—all of them having come out 
nity and suavity of manners, he was fortu-|in the expectation of going back with long 
nate enough to get this situation, which he | mileage. A good many of them have turned 
has kept, very much to the satisfaction of hackmen and hotel-drummers, and expend 
his employer, who has had only to reprimand the eloquence they wasted on drowsy Sena- 
him once; and that was on occasion of his | tors in vociferous panegyrics on their eating 
quarrelling with the cook, who was a distin-| houses and vehicles: it is astonishing, Frank, 
guished follower of Dorr in the civil wars of what come-out there is in men! 
the State of R.I., and who, on that account,; Little Jake Pickins!—you ask of him. 
refused to concur with the Governor in res-| Jake is doing well. He would do well any 
pect to the clam soup question. But the| where. He’s smart. Jake heard of a party 
quarrel was adjusted. The Governor is in| of Yankees going to the diggings on the Si- 
good spirits, having just succeeded in get-|erra in Miraposa county, where they could 
ting the situation of Boots in the same house, | dig close to a spring. He gathered some 
for one of his sons whom he had qualified | Southern fellows and made a location in ad- 
for the ministry ; the other son, who was an| vance of them, and cut a ditch running the 
engineer in the civil service, having got to| water into the sand below where he enclosed 
be marker in a Billiard saloon with a pros-| it in aresorvoir. When the Yankees came, 
pect of a share in the profits of the business, |they found they could get no water except 
to be derived from the tolling in of acquain- | out of Jake’s spring; but Jake kindly sold 
tances whom he could procure to bet on the| them as much as they wanted at ninepence 
game. la pint! 

You inquire after Gray Farthingale. He} The case of old Judge Bloomdale, who 
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had been chief Justice in one of the North- 
ern States, was rather a hard one. He re- 
signed his office and came with flattering 
prospects, as he supposed, of immediate suc- 
cess, but his small fortune evaporated, like 
the man in the picture in Jayne’s medical 
advertisement, by the insensible perspiration 
of innumerable petty expenses. He then 
ran for Justice of the peace, but was defeat- 
ed by a “‘ young American,”’ whose qualifica- 
tions consisted in his having been a corporal 
in one of the companies of Stevenson’s regi- 
ment of New York volunteers. He then 
applied for Judge Advocate to the Vigilance 
Lynch Club, but was rejected on the ground 
that he might adulterate the administration 
of natural justice, by an admixture of the 
principles of the common law, or of some 
other conventional jurisprudence. The last 
time I saw him, he was employed as bailiff 
in the courts, in watering the jury and car- 
rying law books and cocktails to the Judge’s 
room. I understand he has since returned 
to Christendom with no flattering account of 
the country he left. 

Phil. Steptoe was succeeding admirably. 
He was rapidly rising to position. He had 
already accumulated a good deal of money, 
and his Faro Bank was one of the most res- 
ponsible in the city ; but he is getting dissi- 
pated. I saw him the other day driving a 
dozen Chinamen tandem through Red-River 
street. You know their hair hangs in a long 
queue to the ground: he hitched them to 
each other by the tails, and sat back in an 
old sulkey, with head one side and his heels 
over the footboard, smoking a cigar, driving 
them along in a trot. He gave them a doub- 
loon a piece to play horse for him. I am 
afraid he will turn out badly. 

Times are a little dull. No fire of any 
extent now for three weeks, and the hangings, 
by the Committee of Vigilance, very few,— 
not more than one a week. 

I must close. Remember me to old friends, 
and write fully ; and wherever I am, believe 
me as ever, Frank, 

Your friend, Cy. Fay. 


N. B.—Kiss all the girls for me. I shall 
send them a few pounds of bracelets and 
trinkets by the next steamer; and have or- 
dered for you a cane to be made of solid gold 
with a pearl head. 


——— 


BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS.* 


[From the London Times.] 

The first attempt to turn the simple truth 
and life of Herodotus to an educational or 
an entertaining purpose was made, we be- 
lieve, by the late Mr. Adams, in his adapta- 
tion of the story of Cresus. It is needless 
to say that the ingenious compiler had a 
higher than a mere historical object. It was 
the superintending Providence, guiding and 
shaping and mastering hearts and things, 
that he wished to exhibit ; and scarcely could 
he have found a path of life more awfully 
marked by the finger of God than the Lydian 
monarch presented. The career of Cresus 
is the drama of history. 

Following the instructive episode of Mr. 
Adams came the pleasing little stories of 
Mr. Moberley, told in a lower key, with 
slighter elaboration, yet not wanting in va- 
ried interest. There is no attempt at trans- 
lation. The tale is related in such language 
as the historian himself is thought likely to 
have employed, if he had been cradled in 
our English tongue. Dr. Arnold said that if 
he had to translate Herodotus, he should re- 
ject our modern style of composition, as be- 
ing absurdly unsuitable, and try to render 
his meaning into the ruder phrases in which 
Commines has been clothed. We trace a 
family likeness between the Historian and 
the Chronicler. Herodotus has not, indeed, 
the fruitfulness of narrative which we see in 
Froissart, nor the reflective analysis of char- 
acter that interests us in Commines; but in 
a certain trustfulness of ear and homeliness 
of voice they agree. “I'll carry a French- 
man,’’ exclaimed Johnson over his breakfast 
in the island of Inchkenneth, ‘to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and I'll tell him—‘ By our law 
you may walk half round the church, but if 
you walk round the whole you will be pun- 
ished capitally'—and he will believe me at 
once. Now, no Englishman would readily 
swallow such a thing—he would go and in- 
quire of somebody else.” We are not sure 
that Herodotus would have been staggered 
by the limitation of his walk. 

With Mr. Adams and Mr. Moberley we 
are now to couple the name of Mr. Bode, 


* By J. E. Bone, late student of Christ Church, Lon- 





don, 1853. 
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who, in the small book before us, selects some ical mind. Warton could only reckon up, in 
striking passages from the historian, and the whole circle of the world’s literature, 13 
clothes them in a poetical dress. So early writers who enjoyed the harmonious union 
as the year 1841, he informs us that the idea of imagination, understanding and memory. 
occurred to him, suggested by a recent pe- At the ‘heed of the list he puts Herodotus. 
rusal of old English and Scottish ballads. The apparatus of verse, of course, is want- 
The sound of Mr. Lockhart’s Spanish trum- ing, and yet we affirm the Father of Histo- 
pet quickened the enterprise, of which sev- ry to be, in some sense, a poet, and at least 
enteen ballads are the fruit. The author’s singularly susceptible of poetical treatment. 
general plan has been to dramatize the story In no writer will you find so many examples 
where it appeared desirable—to bring out the of what we may call the poetry of situation. 
moral in some cases more vividly—and oc- Each story is in itself a scene of a drama— 
casionally to enlarge on some incident which sublime, descriptive, pathetic, or even hu- 
appeared capable of being thus rendered’ morous. Need we specify the dolphins 
more interesting. <A subject more fitting flashing out of the sea to bear away Arion 
than Herodotus for this artistical treatment with his harp and singing robes, which has 
could not easily have been chosen. Events the wild fantasy of Fouquet ?—the builder of 
that have actually happened are the proper- | the King’s treasure-house, who taught his 
est themes for poetry. The finest eclogue sons to cut off lumps of gold by turning a 
of Virgil, the best ode of Horace, and the loose stone set upon a pivot, which is an 
sublimest episode of Dante are built mpoe | Anshan Night in its machinery ?—the glory 
truth. Bacon calls poetry feigned history ;'and overthrow of Croesus, which awes us 
but no fancy can create more marvellous | with its tragic shade ?—or the struggle at 
things than experience remembers. It only |Thermopyle, which breathes the flame of 
gives magnitude by the transparency of the} Pindar ? 
medium through which it shows them. Take,| We find a felicitous truth in Cicero’s com- 
for instance, the sufferings of Ugolino. The parison of the history to the waters of a still 
horrors of the famished Fievsatiine were OE There is no tide in it, but over a 
and Dante was not a maker, but a recorder, | smooth glassy surface, with the deep green 
when he spoke of the prisoner watching in ‘of overhanging trees steeped in it, we seem 
the hope of food, but only hearing the doors|to float by the ever-changing pictures on 
of the dungeon more closely barred; of the| either bank. When will such a panorama 
faces of his children seen in the glimmer of | be seen again? We agree with Mr. Cole- 
the morning sun; of the terrible silence of ridge that Herodotus displays as little “ sub- 
hunger; and of the frantic father calling his |jectively’’ as Homer, delighting only in “ the 
children by their names three days after | great fancied epic of events,’’ and narrating 
they were dead. If imaging, as a great|them without impressing himself upon the 
master of the art considered it, be the light legend. And this is a most engaging charm. 
and the life of poetry, that part of it must)}With none of the stern rich shadows in 
surely be the best which transfers upon the | which Tacitus buries his disastrous faces, and 
page in the liveliest shapes and colours the | perfectly destitute of the self-reflection of 
doings and the scenery of the world. Such|Thucydides, we nevertheless like him the 
picturesque stories are the painted land-/better for all these wants. 
scapes, as the plainer narratives are the maps| What figures, in all the warmth and dig- 
of history. nity of life, breathe and move before us— 
In our view, therefore, the early poet|the Persian in his coat of many colours, the 
Gower, the most learned and far-reading| Assyrian with his iron club, the Bactrian 
scholar of his age, had some excuse for men-| Archers, the flowing robes of Arabia, the 
tioning Herodotus, not as an historian, but|swarth Ethiopian savage in his plume of 
as a systematizer of metrical art. The spir-|horse’s mane, the Asiatic Thracian in his 
it of the criticism is just if its utterance be | purple buskins, the flying thong of the horse- 
discordant, for Herodotus had, in a very|man, and the band of Immortals, flaming in 
abundant fulness, the attributes of the poet-|their golden harness, with the long train of 
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sumptuous retainers, carriages and camels— 
who does not remember them in their pictu- 
resque confusion ? 

The march of Xerxes from Sardis looks 
like a procession of Tintoretto, as we gaze 
upon the car of Jupiter, drawn by, eight 
white horses, and followed by the King in 
his chariot, preceded by the noblest warriors 
of Persia trailing their spears, all glittering 
with pomegranates of gold. Nor are darker 
scenes wanting to soften the brighter shows 
with their shade. And all these things are 
told with a melody and a flow which are in- 
expressibly captivating, and authorize the 
bold panegyric upon the history, that it is a 
poem in full song without music. 

It is evident that a style like that of He- 
rodotus offers remarkable opportunities to a 


poetical transcriber; the simplicity is never | 


sordid or naked. ‘ ‘Tis one thing,” said 
Pope, in reference to Homer, “to be dress- 
ed up, and another not to be dressed at all.” 
The quiet dignity of the Greek seems to 
satisfy the taste; and Mr. Bode has been of- 
ten happy in preserving it. To some read- 


ers it is possible, as he fears, that the gen- 
tleness and repose of the stories may seem 


tame; but we are sure that he is right in 
hoping that “the pathos is often so exquisite, 
and the simplicity so engaging,” as to lend 
to the ballads some interest even for the 
general reader. We like them all; but com- 
mend particularly that sweet story of Cieo- 
bis and Biton, which is familiar to many of 
our readers. The mother of the youths was 
the priestess of Juno, and on a certain high 
festival the herdsmen had neglected to bring 
the oxen in time to draw her to the temple. 
The affectionate sons take the place of the 
cattle, and drag the car in triumph. The de- 
lighted mother implores the goddess to be- 
stow on her children the best gift. The 
prayer is answered. A soft sleep steals over 
the eyes of the young men, and, sinking 
placidly to the ground, without a pang or a 
sigh, their spirits pass into Elysium. The 
story is simply and pleasingly told by Mr. 
Bode, and is peculiarly suited to the ballad 
form. Cresus on the Pyre is in a higher 
mood, but is excelled, we think, by The 
Egyptian King, taken captive by Cambyses, a 
little tale of much pathos, and appropriately 
named after Wordsworth, The Grief too 


eee 


Deep for Tears, the exact expression in He. 
rodotus being, ‘‘too great for one to weep 
at.” We prefer, however, to make our ex. 
tracts from the ballad on Thermopylae, which 
is the most spirited in the volume, and occa- 
sionally reminds us of the ballads admired 
by Walter Scott, in which he heard the mar. 
tial strains with which a pibroch commences, 
The author says: 

“A few details have been invented, the 
principal of which are the following. It is 
not stated by Herodotus that the Trachinians 
remonstrated with Leonidas on _ his vain at- 
tempt to resist the army of Xerxes. The 
Cissian charge of cavalry, under Titheus, 
(who is named as one of the three generals 
of the cavalry,) is also an invention of the 
author. The action of Xerxes in starting 
from his seat (which Herodotus introduces 
with an “it is said,”)-has been transferred 
from the first to the second day. The idea 
of Xerxes watching the sunrise, and his li- 
bation being offered to the Sun-god, is bor- 
rowed from Mr. Mitford : 


“The morn shone out on Persia’s host, 
The white tents glimmer’d fair ; 

It shone on Grecia’s sea-beat post, 
And still the Greeks were there. 


“¢ Now, by my sires!’ the monarch eried, 
‘ These slaves chastised must be; 

Let Media charge. and Cissia’s pride, 
And bring yon Greeks to me.’ 


“¢ Mine,’ cried Tithzus, ‘mine alone, 
The destined praise to bring, 

To kneel before their master’s throne, 
Yon Spartans and their king! 


“¢ Mount, Cissians, mount! your monarch calls ; 
Is not your boast to lave 

Your steeds ’neath Susa’s royal walls, 
In cool Choaspe’s wave 1” 


“ With that the Cissian horseman dashed 
The narrow pass to gain, 

Oft on the rock their horse-hoofs flashed, 
E’en as they crossed the plain. 


“ All calmly by the water’s edge 
The Grecian vanguard stood, 
And on this side the rocky ledge, 

On that the ocean-flood. 


“Right gaily to the narrow pass 
The turban’d horsemen ride; 

They stirr’d each blade of scanty grass 
Upon the dark hill’s side. 


“ The King has marked his horsemen ride, 
He marked them ride amain 
Between the mountains and the tide; 





Why comme they not again? 
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“ There is a little road of stone 
Kissing the ocean’s lip ; 

A single wain might pass alone 
Along that stony strip. 


“ You might have deemed that mount and tide 
Had there conspired to be 

A barriers ’gainst th’ invader’s pride, 
A frontier of the free. 


“ Allin that grim unyielding way 
Bristled the spearmen’s wood ; 
And turban’d Ciasia’s horsemen gay 

Are welt’ring in their blood! 


“ Spurr’d on by Fear’s despotic goad 
(Half-sister she to Fame.) 
Clattering along that stony road, 
By twos and threes they came. 


“ Staggering beneath that dreary ledge 
They strove their steeds to check, 
Where the fell spearmen’s iron hedge 

Knotted the narrow neck. 


“ But now upon that pass of fear 
The Median squadrons sweep, 
Where leans the dark rock forth to hear 
The challenge of the deep. 


“ For chargers’ hoofs yon plain is rough, 
Slippery the stony strand, 

But Media’s cornel spears are tough, 
Grasped in a strong tight hand. 


“ Right gallantly that generous band 
Enters the rocky cleft ; 

The dark rock frowns on the right hand; 
The cold sea on the left. 


“ But there ’twixt sea and rocky wall 
The Spartan spears they met; 

And Media’s bravest reel and fall, 
Caught in that bloody net. 


“ Sudden and soft, o’er sea and land, 
The summer night comes down; 

And hope is on the lonely strand, 
Terror in Trachis town, 


“ The summer night is in its grave, 
And day breaks forth to bring 
New joy to Sparta’s patriots brave, 

New fury to the King. 


“ Now, gallant Persians, charge once more, 
They ne’er will stand your shock ; 

Your spears, that should have drunk their gore, 
Were wasted on the rock. 


“ Once more the King’s best troops advance 
*T wixt Trachis and the main; 

And redder grows the Grecian lance, 
And thicker lie the slain. 


“ As surely as the ebbing tide 
Flows back upon the shore, 

So surely when one Persian died 
Trooped forth a thousand more. 


“ As surely as the rock’s dark side 
Flings back the ocean flood, 

The Grecian lance unmoved is dyed 
In Persia’s noblest blood. 


Vou. XIX---85 


“ Thrice sprang King Xerxes from his seat, 
All panic struck washe; =, 

He feared his myriads would be beat 
By Sparta’s Hundreds Three.” 


While the King is in this perplexity, and 
knows not what conduct to pursue, there 
comes suddenly one Ephialtes, a Melian, 
and asks an audience, for he has news to 
give of a path leading over the mountain to 
Thermopyle; and, doubtless, he hopes that 
money shall be given to him. Gladly is he 
welcomed, and with the earliest shades of 
evening the expedition sets forth by a circu- 
itous route which led them to the rear of the 
Grecian camp. The same path was pointed 
out to Dr. Clarke, and it is still used by the 
inhabitants of the country. Marching all 
night, at the dawn of day the Persians found 
themselves at the summit, where a thousand 
Phocians guarded the pass; but, unable to 
sustain the blinding storm of arrows, they 
retreated up the mountain, while the Per- 
sians descended rapidly on the opposite side. 
We now give back the pen to Mr. Bode :— 


“ Before his host at break of day 
The mighty monarch stood, 

Ere yet the sun’s ascending ray 
Had gilt the Malian flood. 


“To see the worshipped orb come forth 
In suppliant guise he stands ; 

A golden cup of priceless worth 
Is gleaming in his hands. 


“ He watched the darting sunbeams bright 
Light up the ocean round, 

Then to the God who gave the light 
He poured it on the ground. 


“*Three hours ere noon our spearmen stout 
Will line the southern shore; 

Three hours ere noon your troops lead out 
And charge the Greeks once more,’” 


But the end isinview. The betrayer and 
the enemy are coming near; the Greeks re- 
tire into the narrowest part of the pass, post- 
ing themselves, ‘ all except the Thebans, on 
a hill which is at the entrance of the Straits, 
and where a lion of stone has been erected 
in honor of Leonidas.” 


“* Now close once more, make one last stand, 
And, if your swords should fail, 

Have at them with the strong right hand, 
Have at them tooth and nail!’ 


“ With broken brands, with fists, with teeth, 
They played their desperate part, 

And every weapon found a sheath 
Deep in some Persian heart. 
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“ There is a fierce unflinching glare 
In every Spartan’s eye ; 

And, like a lion in his lair, 
They rend men ere they die. 


“’Neath spears, and stones, and swords, and slain 
All mounded o’er they lie ; 

So thickly fell that ghastly rain 
They scarce could see them die. 


“ Thrust through and through with countless darts, 
They press that deadly sod : 

They were, I ween, the stoutest hearts 
That ere went back to God. 


“ Seek yonder pass by the cold sea, 
Where Pylz’s walls are steep; 

For there lie Sparta’s Hundreds Three, 
Sleeping a glorious sleep! 


“ Search every land beneath the sky, 
Tell every nation’s name; 

For there the true Three Hundred lie, 
Reaping an endless fame ! 


“ And some have well that lesson read, 
And learnt their sword to draw, 

Hopeless, except their blood to shed 
For glory and fur law! 


“Take, take the style of glory, 
And grave their names on high; 

For some have fought to conquer, 
But these have fought to die.” 


Dryden, in one of his admirable prefaces, 
alludes to the struggle at Thermopyle, and 
the remark upon it by Longinus, who, while 
he thinks it incredible that men could de- 
fend themselves with their nails and teeth 
against an armed multitude, or be really bu- 
ried under darts and arrows, yet acknow- 
ledges a certain probability in the figure, 
‘‘ because the hyperbole seems not to have 
been made for the sake of the description, 
but rather to have been produced from the 
occasion.” But it should be remembered 
that it is not truth, but likeness to truth, 
which verbal description conveys. The grasp 
of a Spartan on a Persian would scarcely be 
fainter than that of Rhoderick on Fitz-James, 
which, we are assured, 


His frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel.” 


And the burial under the storm of weapons 
is in the very spirit of ballad-song. There 
is still more daring thought in Gray’s frag- 
ment on Prince Owen’s exploits against the 
Danish fleet on the coast of Anglesea. The 
battle was fought in some part of the Frith | 
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of Menai, and the slaughter, we are informed, 
was so great that, 


- “Check’d by the torrent-tide of blood, 
Backward Meinai rolls his flood.” 


Mr. Bode reminds us of the fidelity with 
which he has followed the narrative, and even 
the language of the original; his ‘“ object 
being rather to exhibit the jewel of Herodo- 
tus than to encumber it with any elaborate 
setting of hisown.”’ We think that he has 
succeeded in his effort, and has enabled us 
to view the combat with something of the 
interest of lookers-on. The careful keeping 
of several slight circumstances in the sce- 
nery and the combatants helped him in the 
picture ; such are the long, dark hair of the 
Spartans, the scanty grass, the clatter of 
horses up the stony pass, &c. But we think 
that the author lost sight of one poetical in- 
cident, which might have been most happily 
introduced. The Persians, under the com- 
mand of Hydarnes, march all night, and, 
climbing the mountain in the dawn of day, 
are hidden from the guard by the thick groves 
of oaks, but are discovered by the trampling 
of the leaves sounding clearly upon the still 
air. The leaf rustling under the soldier’s 
feet is quite Homeric. One other pictu- 
resque opportunity, which has been over- 
looked, may be suggested. By the fountain 
where the Spartans dressed their hair, Dr. 
Clarke found an enormous plane-tree, evi- 
dently of very great age, and if the plane- 
tree which Pausanias saw was 1,300 years 
old, the one at Thermopyle might be an im- 
mediate descendant of that which sheltered 
the Spartans. 

These local features are of the highest in- 
terest. Lord Byron tells us that the plain of 
Marathon was offered to him at the moderate 
price of 9007. We wonder what Thermo- 
pyle would fetch? Herodotus was but a 
child of four years when the battle was 
fought ; but the scene of it, as of Platea, he 
afterwards visited, and is supposed to have 
obtained the names of the great Three Hun- 
dred. The reader of this ballad will be 
pleased by referring to Sophocles’ fine play, 
the Trachinie, of which the scenery is copied 
from the same neighbourhood. The rocky 
roads, the cresting oaks and pines, and the 
rich mountain lights of Thessaly,—all are 
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there. And these poetical names remind us 
that the Pass of Thermopyle was once fa- 
miliar to readers of English verse, and the 
story of it quite the book of the season. 
About 116 years ago appeared a poem which 
took London by storm, and, crossing the 
channel to Dublin, caused the Dean to ask 
a question of Mr. Pope. Fielding wrote it 
up, Chatham talked of it, and some of the 
go-ahead critics of the time decreed that the 
hours of Milton’s reign were numbered. The 
poem was Leonidas ; the scene was Thermo- 
pyle ; the author was Glover. The glory of 
the work was short as it was brilliant. The 
flame of the rocket died in the dark; and 
the inquiry of Swift, ‘*‘ Who is this Mr. Glo- 
ver who writ Leonidas, which is reprinting 
here, and hath great vogue ?”’ would puzzle, 
we apprehend, many accomplished visitors 
to the Hibernian Exhibition. But the book 
is worth reading ; Campbell admired the pu- 
rity of its sentiments, and the classical hue 
of its imagery; while Southey saw in its 
very nakedness a sort of Spartan severity 
that commands respect. 

But not even for Herodotus have we any 
more space. We have shown, or rather we 
have introduced Mr. Bode to show for him- 
self, with how much animation he can copy 
these stirring and affecting legends of the 
olden time. He has wisely abstained from 
imitating the antique idioms and tones of our 
early minstrelsy. The rust on the medal in- 
creases its value, but spots look idle on coins 
fresh from the Mint. We hope that the au- 
thor will keep his harpintune. Dr. Maginn 
only did enough to indicate the capacity of 
Homeric ballads. Might not the Odyssey 
furnish a series of most engaging subjects ? 
We can think of no picture gallery of the 
pen so romantic in its groups, so variegated 
in costume, or so rich in colour. 





This reminds me of an epigram I heard the other day 
made upon Lord Kenmare and O’Connell, when the one 
hesitated about fighting Sir C. Saxton on account of his 
sick daughter, and the other boggled at the same opera- 
tion through the interference of his wife. 


These heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
Improve on the Jewish command ; 

One honours his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That their days may be long in the land. 





[Moore's Diary. 


AUTUMN LINES. 


Gone is the golden October 
Down the swift current of time, 

Month by the poets called sober, 
Just for the sake of the rhyme. 


Tints of vermilion and yellow 
Margined the forest and stream ; 

Poets then told us ’twas mellow, 
How inconsistent they seem! 


Now, while the mountain in shadow 
Dappled and hazy appears, 

While the late corn in the meadow, 
Culprit-like, loses its ears. 


Get some choice spirits together, 
Bring out the dogs and the guns, 

Follow the birds o’er the heather, 
Where the ‘ cold rivulet’ runs. 


Look for them under the cover, 
Just as the pole star at sea 

Always is sought by the rover, 
Near where the pointers may be. 


Yet if your field-tramping brothers 
Should not be fellows of mark, 

Leave the young partridge for others, 
Only make sure of a lark. 


Thus shall the charms of the season 
Gently throw round you their spell, 
Thus enjoy nature in reason, 
if in the country you dwell. 


But if condemned as a denizen 
In a great town to reside, 

Take down a volume of Tennyson, 
Make him do service as guide. 


Borne upon poesy’s pinion, 
Rise to the heights that he gains, 
Range over Fancy’s dominion, 
Walk hypothetical plains. 


Soon shall the wintry December 
Darken above us the sky— 

Winds their old custom remember 
All, in a spree, to get high : 


And, as they wail through the copses, 
Dirge-like and solemn to hear, 

Nature’s own grand Thanatopsis 
Sadly shall strike the ear. 


But all impressions so murky 
Instantly banish like care, 

Turn to the ham and the turkey 
Christmas shall shortly prepare. 


None than yourself can be richer, 
Seated at night by the hearth, 

With an old friend and a pitcher 
Lending a share of the mirth. 


Then to the needy be given 
Aid from your generous boards, 
And toa bountiful Heaven 
Thanks for the wealth it affords. 


J. R. T. 
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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Origin of the Opium War; The Policy of 
England according to Lord Palmerston ; 
The East India Company at Canton ; Lord 
Napier’s Visit to Canton; His Death ; Sir 
G. B. Robinson ; Mode of selling Opium ; 
Captain Elliot; Chinese Views; Seizure 
of Opium; Disturbances; Executions ; 
Lin’s Proclamation ; Destruction of Opi- 
um; Value of a Naval force; Conduct of 
British officers in the War; Rations to 
English soldiers ; Views of a Missionary ; 
The Cohong at Canton; Conduct of Brit- 
ish soldiers; Conduct of foreigners towards 
the Chinese ; Notions on the use of Opium. 


“It is well known that many high author- 
ities at home, as well as abroad, have as- 
serted, and still continue to assert, that the 
pending war between Great Britain and the 
Celestial. Empire had its origin in the opium 
traffic. Now, in taking up this position, the 
expedition is made to appear in its most odi- 
ous light, and were these arguments of its 
opponents once admitted as reasonable and 
founded on a true basis, England would, in- 
deed, have cause to rue the events of the 
two past years.”* Dr. McPherson thinks 
the origin of the war is to be discovered in 
‘the arrogance and insolence of the Man- 
darins”’ towards British subjects resident and 
trading at Canton, admitting, however, that 
the sale of the drug may have tended in 
some degree to provoke the treatment which 
he characterises as arrogant and insolent. 

In the United States very many public 
men, as well as others, are in the habit of 
not only of referring, but deferring to Eng- 
land, as an example of all that is great in State 
affairs, in law and in literature; im the affairs 
of army and navy; and regard England as 
the mirror of all that is good in morals and 
religion. England undoubtedly has high 
claims to consideration and respect; possi- 


* Two Years in China. Narrative of the Chinese Ex- 
pedition from its formation in April, 1840, to the treaty of 
peace in August, 1842. By D. McPherson, M.D. Ma- 
dras Army, &c., &c., &c. Second Edition, London. 
1843. 
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bly no nation stands before her in many 
things, but she has not always been, in the 
opinion of very many intelligent people, 
honest or honorable in her course towards 
other nations. 

Those of us who are ever ready to quote 
the acts of England as precedents to deter- 
mine our own course, should bear in mind 
that, in whatever we imitate or copy from 
her we confess inferiority. The credit of 
originality cannot inure to the copyist; he 
must remain the inferior of the master, and 
so long as he is a copyist so long must his 
mind and genius be dependent. In the opin- 
ion of those I allude to, whatever England 
does, must be right, and therefore must be 
adopted by us; an unanswerable argument 
is, England—or it is the practice in England. 
I would not refrain from any thing, decause 
it is English; nor would I adopt any thing 
solely because it is English—‘‘ Examine all 
things, and hold fast to that which is good,” 
is a rule suited to us. 

It is to be hoped that we will never imi- 
tate the policy of England in her foreign in- 
tercourse ; nor adopt the principle declared 
by her minister to be her rule of action— 
‘¢ Our interests are eternal, and these it is our 
duty to follow.” Ina word, the duty of Eng- 
land is to follow her interests without regard 
to others. ‘I hold that the real policy of 
England, as separate from questions which in- 
volve her own particular political and commer- 
cial interests, is to be the champion of jus- 
tice,’’ in moderation and prudence, “ giving 
the weight of her moral sanction and sup- 
port wherever she thinks justice is.” ‘If I 
may be allowed to express in one sentence 
the principles which ought, in my mind, to 
guide an English statesman, I would adopt 
the expression of Mr. Cannina, and say to 
every British minister that the interest of 
England ought to be the shibboleth of Peace.”’ 

In examining the history of the origin of 
the Opium War, we shall see how far Eng- 
land has been the ‘ champion of justice,” 
how far she has “followed her interests,” 
and possibly discover how far she reduces 
the theory of her minister to practice, and 
be warned. 

The following extract from Lord Patmers- 
TON’S speech, in reply to an attack made 
upon him in the House of Commons by 
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Messrs. Anstley and Urquhart, I find in the | dium of the hong-merchants, in form of pe- 
number of the Washington “ National In- tition, with the officers of the government of 
telligencer”’ for April 4, 1848. Canton. 

“ We have endeavored,” said his lordship, “to extend the The East India Company at Canton was 
commercial relations of this country, and to place them, scarcely less magnificent or expensive than 
where extension was not required, on a firmer basis, and, jn other parts of Asia. I have translated the 


a footing of greatersecurity. I think that in that respect | . , 5 ; 
we have done good servite to the country; and I hold | following account from the work of an Ital- 


that, with respect to alliances, England is a power suffi- , jan traveller. 
ciently strong and potent to steer her own course, and | “T passed the month of February [1829] 


need not tie herself as a necessary appendage to the ; ae 
policy of any other country. I hold that the real policy | at Canton in the house of Mr. Dent, a very 


of England, as separate from questions which involve her rich merchant who has procured the title of 

own particular political and commercial interests, is to} Consul General of Sardinia in order that he 
; “seh f richt. San ; o 

be the champion of justice and of right. In pursuing ‘may not he distuchal by the a ae 


that course with moderation and prudence, not becoming r ; 
the Quixote of the world, but giving the weight of her pany. This Company keeps employed in 
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is—in pursuing that course, and in pursuing the more | 
limited direction of our own particular interests, my con- 


moral sanction and support wherever she thinks justice’ China twenty persons, under the modest 
‘name of supercargo, who cost as much as the 


viction is, that, as long as England keeps herself in the | expenses of five or six of our provinces. 
right, and as long as she wishes to promote no injustice— | The first, who is president of the company 


as long as she wishes to countenance no wrong, as long | 
as she seeks legitimate interests of her own, and sympa- | 


has 250,000 francs, [$60,000] and so down 


thizes with right and justice in reference to others, she | 10 proportion to the youngest, one of whom 
never will find herself altogether alone, but will be sure told me he was miserably paid, and he re- 


to find some other State of sufficient power, influence, | 


and weight to support her in the course which she should | 


ceived 20,000 francs | $4,000.] They com- 


think fit to pursue. Therefore I say that it is narrow |mMence as boys of eighteen years old; ordi- 
policy to suppose that this country or that country is | narily they are sons of Directors of the In- 


to be marked out as our eternal ally or our eternal ene- 
my. Wehave no eternal allies and enemies. Our in- 


dia Company : they remain in China twenty- 


terests are eternal and these it is our duty to follow. | four or twenty-five years, which is the ave- 


When we find other countries marching in the same 
course, and pursuing the same objects, we so long con-| 
sider them as fellow companions in the same path, and | 
regard them with the most cordial feeling ; and when we 

find other countries pursuing an opposite course and 

thwarting us, it is our duty to make allowance for their 

different conduct, and not to pass too harsh a judgment 

on them because they do not exactly see things in the 

same light as we do. It is our duty not lightly to en- 

gage this country in the dreadful responsibilities of war, 

because from time to time we may find this or that Power 
disinclined to concur with us. ‘That has been, as far as 
possible, the guiding principle of my conduct, and if I 

may be allowed to express in one sentence the principles 

which ought, in my mind, to guide an English statesman 

I would adopt the expression of Mr. Canning, and say to 
every British Minister that the interest of England ought 
to be the Shibboleth of Peace.” 


Notice was given to the government of 
Canton in 1831, that on the cessation of the 
privileges of the East India Company, the 
King of England would appoint one of his 
officers to superintend British trade at Can- 
ton. The East India Company’s privileges 
in China ceased in 1834, when the notice 
was repeated. The Chinese expected the 
appointment of a commercial head-man or 
chief by the British government, whose duty 
would be to supervise his own countrymen 
in their dealings; and who, in case of ne- 


rage period toreach the grade of president, 


which is almost always given by seniority, 
and if reasonably careful they return with 
a fortune of two millions. In that period of 
time they are often granted leave of absence 
to visit Europe, for three years at a time, 
without diminution or Joss of salary. When 
in China, they live in Canton from October 
till the end of February, the season in which 
the Company’s ships come for the tea. Then 
from the close of February till October they 
pass at Macao, a Portuguese colony, where 
they enjoy more liberty and suffer less from 
heat than at Canton. Both in Canton and 
Macao the Company furnishes a house or 
apartment to each, a common table splen- 
didly served, and indeed supply them ser- 
vants and food. At Canton and at Macao 
there are neither coaches, diversions, nor 
theatre, so that it seems impossible a man, 
however much of a spendthrift he may be, 
could, as a bachelor, (for few are married,) 
having no occasion to spend, table and lodg- 
ings being gratis, and receiving for twenty 
or twenty-five years asalary of from twenty 
thousand francs, increasing every year till 





cessity, might communicate through the me- 


it reaches 250,000;—it seems impossible 
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under such circumstances a man should be 
poor or have debts. Nevertheless, so great 
is the talent of the English to squander their 
money, that some presidents, after enjoying 
such a place for many years, have retired to 
England without a farthing. 

“The table of the Company is a sort of 
state-table ; invitations are issued once or 
twice a week, and being invited or excluded 
by the Company is like being excluded or 
received at court in other countries.’’* 

There are gastronomes still living in Ma- 
cao, who speak of the Company with great 
unction. 

In July, 1834, the Rt. Hon. Lord Napier, 
Chief Superintendent of British trade in 


might proceed to Canton unnoticed, they 
being regarded perhaps as too insignificant 
to attract the government's attention, it was 
not considered respectful to the Chinese, in 
an official dignitary to waive the ceremony 
of asking and receiving permission to reside 
in Canton prior to landing there. The very 
first step of Lord Napier, though very inno- 
cently taken, was injudicious. The error of 
Lord Napier’s second step is attributable to 
Lord Palmerston’s ignorance of Chinese cus- 
toms respecting intercourse with foreigners. 
Lord Palmerston instructed the chief Super- 
intendent to report himself to the Governor 





at Canton by letter. 
The Governor’s edict to the hong-mer- 


China, having associated with him in his | chants above alluded to, further stated that the 
mission, John F. Davis and Sir George B. object of Lord Napier in coming to Canton 
Robinson, formerly in the service of the | was commercial business. ‘The celestial 
East India Company, arrived at Macao, and empire appoints officers, civil ones to rue 
without delay proceeded to Canton. As the people, military ones to intimidate the 
soon as the Governor of Canton was inform-|wicked. The petty affairs of commerce are 
ed of this arrival at Macao, he ordered the , to be directed by the merchants themselves ; 
hong-merchants to go and acquaint Lord Na- | the officers have nothing to hear on the sub- 


pier that he must remain there until legal | 
permission should be granted him to proceed | 


toCanton. His excellency’s messengers ar- 
rived too late. Lord Napier had departed ; 
an officer was despatched in pursuit to stop 
him, but passed him on the way; so that the 
first intimation his Lordship received of the 
governor’s disposition, was an edict address- 
ed to the hong-merchants, in which he char- 
ges that the Superintendent had infringed 
the established laws of the empire by not 
awaiting at Macao for orders; by proceed- 
ing to Canton without requesting or receiv- 
ing a permit from the officers of the cus- 
toms; and that those custom-house waiters 
who had suffered him to pass were ordered 
to be tried, but, seeing that Lord Napier was 
a new-comer and ignorant of the laws, they 
would not be severely dealt with. 

In the opinion of the Chinese government 
the haste of Lord Napier to reach Canton 
was indecent, or at least indecorous ; by his 
precipitancy he not only infringed the laws, 
but what was still worse in a Diplomat, he 
also outraged Chinese notions of ceremony 
and etiquette; in a word, his first step was 
offensive, for, although a supercargo or sailor 


*Lettere del Conte Carlo Vidua publicate da Cesare 
Balbo.—Torino 1834. Lib. v. 





ject. ... If any affair is to be newly 
commenced, it is necessary to wait till a res- 
pectful memorial be made, clearly reporting 
it to the great emperor, and his mandate 
be received; the great ministers of the celes- 


tial empire* are not permitted to have inter- 


course by letters with outside barbarians. 
If the said barbarian eye (Superintent) throws 
in private letters, I, the governor will not at 


all receive or look at them. With regard to 


the foreign factory of the Company, without 
the walls of the city, it is a place of tempo- 
rary residence for foreigners coming to Can- 
ton to trade ; they are permitted only to eat, 
sleep, buy and sell in the factories ; they are 
not allowed to go out to ramble about.’’f 

In spite of the governor’s declaration that 
he would receive no letters from the Super- 
intendent, Lord Napier, the day after reach- 
ing Canton, reported himself dy letter, which 
he sent to the city gates by his secretary, 
Mr. Astell. The reception of the letter was 

*“ The term so frequently heard in western countries 
for China—the Celestial Empire,—is derived from Tien 
Chau, i. e. Heavenly Dynasty; meaning the kingdom 
which the dynasty appointed by heaven rules over; but 
the term Cel/estials, for the people of that kingdom, is en- 
tirely of foreign manufacture, and their language could 
with difficulty be made to express such a patronymic.” 

The Middle Kingdom, vol. 1. p. 1. 
+ The Middle Kingdom, vol. II, p. 471. 
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firmly declined. In the morning of his ar- | tas pans; there has never been a barbarian 
rival, Lord Napier courteously dismissed the |eye to form a precedent. Now, it is sud- 
hong-merchants, who waited upon him with | denly desired to appoint an officer. a super- 
the edict they had carried to Macao, stating | intendent, which is not in accordance wita 
that he would communicate directly with the ‘old regulations. Besides, if the said nation 
viceroy or governor. has formed this decision, it still should have 
Thus then, the second step of Lord Napier | stated in a petition, the affairs which, and 
was unfortunately contrary to the Chinese |the way how, such superintendent is to man- 
notions of ceremony, and they fancied them-| age, so that a memorial might be presented, 
selves treated with less respect than they! requesting your majesty’s mandate and plea- 
had heretofore received from foreign na-|sure as to what should be refused, in order 
tions, England not excepted. They regard-|that obedience might be paid to it, and the 
ed Lord Napier as a kind of head-merchant) same be acted on accordingly. But the said 
or chief supercargo, and not in the light of barbarian eye, Lord Napier, without having 
an officer of rank. This may be gathered| made any plain report, suddenly came tothe 
from the Governor’s report of the case to) barbarian factories outside the city to reside, 
the Emperor, from which the following is an| and presumed to desire intercourse to and 
extract. fro, by official documents and letters, with of- 
“The said barbarian eye would not re-/ficers of the central flowery land; this was, 
ceive the hong-merchants, but afterwards| indeed, far out of the bounds of reason.’’* 
repaired to the outside of the city topresent| Again he says :—*‘ To refer to England— 
a letter to me your majesty’s minister, Lu.| Should an official personage from a foreign 
On the face of the envelope, the forms and country proceed to the said nation, for the 
style of equality were used; and there were | arrangement of any business, how could he 
absurdly written the characters, Ta Ying neglect to have the object of his coming an- 
Kwoh ,(i. e. Great English Nation.) Now it) nounced in a memorial to the said nation’s 
is plain on the least reflection, that in keep-| king, or how could he act contrary to the re- 
ing the central and outside [people] apart,| quirements of the said nation’s dignity, do- 
itis of the highest importance to maintain |ing his own will and pleasure! Since the 
dignity and sovereignty. Whether the said | said barbarian eye states that he is an official 
barbarian eye has or has not official rank, personage, he ought to be more thoroughly 
there are no means of thoroughly ascertain-! acquainted with these principles.’’} 
ing. But though he be really an officer of} The governor, in order to bring Lord Na- 
the said nation, he yet cannot write letters| pier to reason, determined to stop the Eng- 
on equality with the frontier officers of the} lish trade on the 16th August; but thinking 
celestial empire. As the thing concerned) it was cruel to punish all for the obstinacy 
the national dignity, it was inexpedient tilend folly of one man, he sent a commission 
the least to allow a tendency to any approach | to inquire of Lord Napier why he had come 
or advance, by which lightness of esteem|to Canton, what business he was appointed 
might be occasioned. Accordingly, orders} to perform, and when he designed retiring to 
were given to Han Shanking, the colonel in| Macao. His lordship appealed to the peo- 
command of the military forces of this de-| ple in a publication or notice setting forth 
partment, to tell him authoritatively, that, | that the trade was stopped because the gov- 
by the statutes and enactments of the ce-|ernor had refused to receive his letter, and 
lestial empire, there has never been inter- concluding that ‘‘the merchants of Great 
course by letters with outside barbarians ;| Britain wish to trade with all China on prin- 
that respecting commercial matters, petitions ciples of mutual benefit; they will never 
must be made through the medium of the| relax in their exertions till they gain a point 
hong-merchants, and that it is not permitted) of equal importance to both countries ; and 
to offer or present letters. ....... On/the viceroy will find it as easy to stop the 


humble examination, it appears that the com-| cyrrent of the Canton river, as to carry into 
merce of the English barbarians has hitherto! + Gy inoce Repository, vol- iii, p. 327. 


been managed by the hong-merchants and] +The Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 477. 
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effect the insane determination of the hong.” 
—Chin. Rep., vol. II. 

Such a proceeding on the part of an envoy 
in any Christian country would be regarded 
as an insult and cause for demanding apolo- 
gy at least, if not declaration of war. On 
the 2nd of September, the Chinese gover- 
nor stopped the English trade by proclama- 
tion, and all the Chinese servants of Lord 
Napier left his house. He immediately or- 
dered the frigates Andromache and Imogene 
to Whampoa for the protection of British 
shipping and subjects. Both vessels were 
fired upon by the forts at the Bogue, which 
was returned; but no damage was sustained 
on either side. 

Being harassed in mind by want of suc- 
cess in his mission, and restricted while the 
weather was hot, to the narrow limits as- 
signed to foreigners at Canton, immediately 
after a sea voyage, his Lordship’s health be- 
came seriously impaired. On the 14th he 
publicly determined to retire to Macao, to 
await instructions from England, and on the 
Qist embarked in a Chinese passage boat, 
but this boat was not permitted to proceed 
until the English frigates had retired from 
Whampoa, so that he was five days on a 
journey of 100 miles, which is frequently 
accomplished in less than twenty-four hours, 
though very often two or three days are spent 
contending against calms or head winds. A 
fortnight after his arrival at Macao his Lord- 
ship died. 

As soon as Napier left Canton, trade was 
resumed. 


to be watchful, and resist all measures which 
they did not clearly comprehend. 

Now, was the treatment of Lord Napier, 
all circumstances considered, a sufficient 
cause of war? Great Britain magnanimously 
declares that it was not, by expressly disap- 
proving of his Lordship’s conduct ;—the de- 
sign to insult did not exist in the mind of the 
Chinese governor, and was not suspected by 
the English. 

Both the Chinese and British residents 
agreed that it was desirable to have a com- 
mercial agent to superintend the trade at 
| Canton ; perhaps they did not agree, how- 
ever, as to the degree of dignity and power 
he should possess. 

The British superintendents resided at Ma- 
cao; they kept a clerk at Canton to sign 
manifests of cargoes. Trade proceeded qui- 
etly. 

During the business of 1835--36 the Chief 
Superintendent, Sir G. B. Robinson remained 
on board of a cutter at Lintin, among the opi- 
um smugglers and regular trading vessels an- 
chored there. He recommended the head- 
quarters of the Superintendency to be per- 
manently established afloat at Lintin, so as 
to be beyond the reach of the Chinese offi- 
cers. He suggested that a resort to force, 
and the seizure of an island of the mouth of 
the Canton river would be necessary to bring 
about a proper understanding with the Chi- 
nese government. “ But,” said the Duke of 
Wellington on hearing of the result of Lord 
Napier’s diplomacy, ‘that which we now 
require is, not to lose the enjoyment of what 


The British cabinet did not approve of| we have got,”’ and, it is presumed, advocated 
Lord Napier’s proceedings and informed him| pacific measures. 
that it was ‘‘not by force and violence that} In December, 1836, for economical rea- 
his majesty intended to establish a commer-}sons, Sir G. B. Robinson’s office was abol- 


cial intercourse between his subjects and 
China, but by conciliatory measures.”’ 
Throughout this affair the Chinese acted 


ished, and the supervision of British trade 
placed under Captain Charles Elliot of the 
Royal Navy. On the day of his installation 


under the erroneous notion of the suprema-| into office he addressed a note, through the 
cy of China over England, and were sus-|required medium, the hong-merchants, re- 
tained in it by the history of the British em-| questing to be recognized as Superintendent 
basies to Peking. It is possible they sus-jof trade, with leave to reside at Canton 
pected Lord Napier of attempting to break| where his presence seemed to be necessary, 
down this supremacy, by offering to corres-| owing to the uncertain state of trade. This 
pond onequalterms. Their intercourse with| uncertain state of trade, meant really trou- 
foreigners had led them to believe they are| bles growing out of dealing in opium, which 
crafty, avaricious and overbearing, and to| was and is contraband by Chinese law. Tang 
insure the safety of China it was necessary|Tingching had succeeded Lu as governor, 
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and procured the Emperor’s sanction to Capt. 

Elliot’s request, and on the 12th April, 1837, 

the office of the British Superintendent, hav- 
ing received a permit from the collector of 
customs, was opened at Canton. 

In his note acknowledging the receipt of 
the imperial sanction, Captain Elliot said to 
the Governor of Canton, ‘‘ The undersigned 
respectfully assures his excellency, that it is 
at once his duty and his anxious desire, to 
conform in all things to the imperial plea- 
sure; and he will therefore heedfully attend 
to the points adverted to in the papers now 
before him.” 

The mode of selling opium to the Chinese 
by foreigners, chiefly Englishmen, is from 
floating depots or receiving vessels, as they 
are called, which prior to 1840 were gener- 
ally anchored at Lintin. On paying at Can- 
ton for the quantity agreed upon, the pur- 
chaser received an order for his opium on 
the commander of the merchant’s receiving- 
vessel at Lintin, where he received the drug 
and landed it at his own risk and peril. Nei- 
ther the vender of the opium nor the com- 
mander of the receiving vessel ran any risk 
either pecuniary or personal. But the pur- 
chaser and his agents were subject to many 
difficulties by encountering the revenue ves- 
sels, many of which were competitors in the 
illicit traffic. Scuffles and fights were fre- 
quent between different parties of smugglers 
and the Chinese revenue officers. What 





destructive consequences of dissipation. Pub- 
lic opinion in the best classes of Chinese so- 
ciety reprobated the vice; and this public 
opinion, possibly, determined the Chinese 
government to arrest the importation of opi- 
um by force. 

About the period of Capt. Elliot’s remo- 
val to Canton, a Chinese gentleman named 
Hu-Nai-tsi submitted a memorial to the gov- 
ernment on the opium question. He assum- 
ed that, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
prevent the importation or use of the drug, 
it would be judicious to legalize the opium 
trade, and encourage the growth of the poppy 
in China; from this measure he expected to 
diminish very much, if not arrest the large 
exportation of treasure, and hold the vice 
somewhat in check: “the tens of millions 
of precious money, which now annually 
ooze out of the empire, will be saved, the 
revenue increased and all immorality and 
crime necessarily growing out of contraband 
trade will be arrested.” 

The general impression at Canton was, 
that the trade would be legalized ; and there- 


,|fore, preparations were made in India to aug- 


ment the production of opium. 

The views of Hu-Nai-tsi were combatted 
by other statesmen. A Cabinet Minister, 
Chu Tsun, submitted a memorial in which he 
urged that ‘‘a strict observance of the laws 
should be insisted on, for, if the laws against 


the use of opium were repealed, the people 
was carried on very largely in the waters | 


might come to despise all law. It has been 


about Canton, was repeated on a smaller represented that advantage is taken of the 


scale along the northeast coast. 


About $20,000,000 were annually carried: 


out of the country in treasure to pay for opi- | 


laws against opium, by extortionate under- 
lings and worthless vagrants, to benefit them- 
selves. Is it not known, then, that when 


um, chiefly the growth of British India, government enacts a law, there is necessa- 


where it is cultivated expressly, if not ex- 
clusively, for the Chinese market. The: 


rily an infraction of thatlaw? And though 
the law should sometimes be relaxed and 





































drain of precious metal was felt to be a se-' become ineffectual, yet surely it should not 
rious evil by the government ; and Chinese on that account be abolished ; any more than 
philanthropists, for it seems that even hea-|we should cease to eat because of stoppage 
thens may entertain feelings of active and of the throat. The laws which forbid the peo- 
disinterested benevolence for their own coun- ple to do wrong may be likened to the dykes 
trymen, grieved to see the moral evil, the which prevent the overflowing of water. If 
degradation of mind and decadence of body, any one, urging then, that the dykes are very 
produced by the practice of smoking opium. ‘old and therefore useless, we should have 
It was in vain that learned and good men then thrown down, what words could ex- 
wrote and spoke against the use of the opium press the consequences of the oe 
pipe; their efforts “influenced only those who rush and all destroying overflow! . 

were capable of seeing for themselves the jf we can but prevent the importation of 
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opium, the exportation of dollars will then 
cease of itself, and the two offences will both 
at once be stopped. Moreover is it not bet- 
ter, by continuing the old enactments, to 
find even a patient remedy for the evil, than 
by a change of the laws to increase the im- 
portation still further? . The 
Chinese opium could not compete with that 
brought from abroad, because all men prize 
what is strange and undervalue whatever is 
in ordinary use; besides it might not be as 
well manufactured. Its cultivation would 
occupy rich and fertile land now used for the 
production of grains: to draw off in this way 
the waters of the great fountain requisite 
for the production of food and raiment, and 
to lavish them upon the root, whence calam- 
ity and disaster spring forth, is an error like 
that of the physician, who, ‘when treating a 
mere external disease, drives it inwards to 
the heart and centre of the body. Shall the 
fine fields of Kwangtung, which produce 
their three crops every year, be given up for 
the cultivation of this noxious weed ?’’* 

Hu Kin, asub-censor at the imperial court, 
presented a memorial on the necessity of 
preventing the exportation of silver, and 
mentioned the names of several English- 
men, Parsees and Americans who were ex- 
tensively engaged in the opium trade. Both 
these writers entertain a notion, that the de- 
sign of foreigners in bringing opium to China, 
was to debilitate and impoverish the nation 
as a preparatory step toits subjugation ; they 
argue that such must be the case, as foreign- 
ers do not consume the drug in their own 
country. 

The discussion amongst the Chinese begot 
a like debate amongst the foreigners at Can- 
ton, the majority of whom were smugglers. 
Their arguments may be found in the ‘ Chi- 
nese Repository.’’ The efforts to stop the 
opium trade by the Chinese were supposed, 
by many, not to be sincere. 

In September, 1837, an order was transmit- 
ted from the provincial government through 
the hong-merchants to Capt. Elliot, to drive 
away the receiving ships from Lintin, and to 
send the emperor’s command.to his king that 
henceforth they might be prohibited from 
coming. Capt. Elliot declined forwarding 
any order to his sovereign which did not 


* The Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p. 498. 
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come direct from the Chinese government ; 
consequently, the order was sent through 
the prefect and colonel of the department. 
In his reply, Capt. Elliot stated that his au- 
thority did not reach beyond the legal trade 
of Great Britain with this empire, and that 
his gracious sovereign had not been made 
acquainted with the existence of any other. 

The numerous collisions which were daily 
occurring between the smugglers’ boats and 
revenue officers, and the general excitement 
prevailing induced Capt. Elliot to lay a de- 
tailed account of the opium trade before his 
government, and at the same time suggested 
a mode for opening communication with the 
imperial court. In reply, Lord Palmerston 
states, that ‘‘her majesty’s government do 
not see their way in such a measure with 
sufficient clearness to justify them in adopt- 
ing it at the present moment.’ He adds 
that no protection can be afforded to ‘ enable 
British subjects to violate the laws of the coun- 
try to which they trade. Any loss, therefore, 
which such persons may suffer in consequence 
of the more effectual execution of the Chinese 
laws on this subject, must be borne by the par- 
ties who have brought that loss on themselves 
by their own acts.” 

Had the British government honestly and 
rigidly adhered to this position there would 
have been no war, and the cultivation of 
the poppy by the East India Company for 
the Chinese market must have ceased. The 
penalty for trading in opium was now death 
by the Chinese law; and it is not probable 
that the trade would have been carried on to 
great extent at the imminent risk of both 
life and property. But there seems to have 
been a mental or diplomatic reservation which 
neutralized the position of the minister, if 
we may judge by the subsequent acts of the 
government. Protection would be afforded 
to the legal commerce of British subjects, 
which, as well as their personal liberty, was 
endangered by the efforts of the Chinese au- 
thorities to reach the contraband trade; there- 
fore, when constraint was put upon either 
for the purpose of crushing the opium traffic, 
the military power of England was set in 
motion to force them to let both alone. This 
diplomatic quibble caused the death of thou- 
sands of unoffending people. 

About the close of 1837, Captain Elliot 
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struck the British flag at Canton and retired parations to obey his orders, near the Amer- 
to Macao, in consequence of refusing, in ican flagstaff, when the foreigners sallied 
obedience to his instructions, to entitle his | forth, pushed down the bamboo tent he was 
letters to the governor “‘ petitions ;” the gov-|erecting, and forbade him in loud tones to 
ernor declined receiving communications execute the convict there. The officer gave 
from him in any other form. It must be re-| way, and strangled his prisoner in a neigh- 
membered that Capt. Elliot had assured the |boring street. A crowd had collected which 
governor that it was his duty and desire to the foreigners attempted to disperse. Blows 
conform to the wishes of the imperial gov- |were exchanged, and the foreigners were 
ernment. forced to retire to the factories, which, under 

Difficulties daily increased between the the impression that two Chinese had been 
Chinese and their rulers, by the increased |seized, the mob assailed with stones and 
efforts of the imperial government to check brickbats: the mob held command of the 
the trade. Retailers at Canton were impris- |square for three hours, and the danger was 
oned, and those found in other places brought |imminent when the district magistrate and 
there in chains. During the year 1838, the police interfered and dispersed the crowd. 
opium traffic had increased very much, and| ‘This occurrence tended to impress 
the collisions growing out of it seemed to|both the government and people with con- 
endanger the continuance of the whole for-|tempt and hatred for foreigners and their 
eign commerce. On the 3rd December, characters, fear of their designs and the ne- 
twelve small boxes containing 250 pounds of | cessity of restraining them. The majority of 
opium were seized while landing, and the them were engaged in the opium trade, and 
coolies who had it in charge were carried jall stood before the empire as violators of 
prisoners into the city; they declared that ‘the laws, while the people themselves suf- 




















they had been employed by Mr. Innes, a 
British merchant, to bring the opium from on 
board of an American ship at Whampoa, 
consigned to Mr. Talbot. Both these gen- | 
tlemen were ordered to leave Canton within | 
three days; but Mr. Talbot stated that nei-| 


fered the dreadful penalty.”* In Vicksburg 
they would have been Lynched. 


The Chamber of Commerce declared its 
innocence in provoking the disturbance, and 
protested against the conversion of the pub- 
lic square into a place of execution. The 


ther he nor the ship had any connexion what-| governor in reply chided them for opium 


ever with this opium, and in consequence 
the order to leave was revoked. The hong- 
merchants, who were sureties for the good 
conduct of foreigners, were irritated and de- 
clared to the Chamber of Commerce, which 
had been formed at the suggestion of Lord 
Napier, they would pull down his house if| 
Mr. Innes did not depart; and they would 
not rent their houses to any who would not 
give bond to abstain from those flagrant vio- 
lations of the law. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, which no doubt included a large num- 
ber of opium smugglers among its members, 
protested of course against the destruction 
of their personal dwellings.* 

While Mr. Innes still remained in Canton 
the governor ordered a convicted dealer in 
opium to be put to death in front of the fac- 
tories, in order to render foreigners more 
sensible of the enormity of the crime they 
were abetting. The officer was making pre- 
* The Middle Kingdom. 


dealing, and declared his design of causing 


all persons convicted of opium dealing to be 
put to death there. 


On the evening of this eventful day, Capt. 





|armed boats from Whampoa. 


Elliot arrived at Canton, accompanied by 
At a general 
meeting of foreigners, he attributed these 
events to smuggling on the river, and de- 
clared he would order all British-owned ves- 
sels to leave it within three days. His or- 
ders and entreaties had no effect on his coun- 
trymen. In a public notice he remarked 
‘this course of traffic was rapidly staining 
the British character with deep disgrace,” 
and exposing the regular commerce to great 
peril, and that he would shrink from no res- 
ponsibility in drawing it to a conclusion.t 
‘‘Mr. Innes retired to Macao,” says Mr. 
Williams, ‘and the regular trade was resum- 
ed at the beginning of January,’ 1839 ;—but 


* The Middle Kingdom. 
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the Chinese still remained resolute in their! abstinence from certain things is made an 
purpose to abolish the opium traffic, which article of the creed; as abstinence from pork 
certain interested parties as resolutely de- by the Jews, and from fermented and dis- 
termined to perpetuate. tilled spirits by the Mahomedans, and from 
On the 26th February, 1839, Fung A-ngan the use of animal food by the Hindoos. The 
was strangled in front of the factories for his consumption of these several things by be- 
connexion with opium: the foreign flags, lievers, in the respective creeds, is supposed 
English, American, Dutch and French were to be at the peril of eternal life, and they 
all hauled down in consequence.* The stop-|refrain in terror of the consequences ; and 
page of all trade was threatened, and the|when the use of opium or any thing else is 
governor urged the immediate departure of established in the opinion of people to be at 
all opium ships from Chinese waters. the price of eternal salvation, or the reverse, 
On the 10th of March, 1839, Lin, the dis- their religious feeling will restrain them to 2 
tinguished Chinese commissioner, invested great extent, but not entirely. 
with the fullest powers ev: “-aferred on a! On the 18th of March, Lin issued his first 
subject, arrived at Canton, charged with the proclamation to the hong-merchants and for- 
Herculean labor of abolishing the opium eigners; he required the latter to deliver, 
trade. within three days, every particle of opium 
‘One feels a degree of sympathy for the in the receiving ships and to give bond that 
helpless condition of officers and statesmen they would bring no more, under penalty of 
sincerely desirous of doing their country death. On the last of the three days the 
service, and yet so sadly ignorant of the only Chamber of Commerce met, and through 
effectual preventive. They might as well their President, W. S. Wetmore, addressed 
nave tried to concert a measure to stop the the hong-merchants, stating that they would 
Yellow river in its impetuous flow, as to give a definite reply in four days, and re- 
check the opium trade by laws and penal- marked, “there is an almost unanimous 
ties. Nothing but the Gospel and its influ- feeling in the community of the absolute ne- 
ences could help them, and these they really 'cessity of the foreign residents of Canton 
know nothing of, though they forbade them having no connexion with the opium traffic.” 
as far as they did know them; but foreign-| About ten o’clock P. M., the hong-mer- 
ers did not dare to violate their prohibitions chants again met the Chamber of Com- 
on this head.’ China was shut.”—The Mid- merce, and stated that if some opium was not 
dle Kingdom, vol. 2, p. 505. ‘given up, two of their number would be be- 
‘‘We sympathize with the Emperor and headed in the morning. The merchants 
his Ministers in their endeavors to stay the present, British, Parsee, and American sub- 
progress of this evil; yet when all the pow- scribed 1037 chests to be tendered to the 
erful restraints and sanctions of the law of Commissioner; but the next morning the 
God, and a full knowledge of the disastrous hong-merchants returned, saying that this 
effects, have not been able to stay the wse of quantity was insufficient. 
ardent spirits in Christian lands, how much | In the afternoon Lin endeavored to induce 
less were the chances of successin this case! Mr. Dent, a leading English merchant sup- 
Lin appears to have been well fitted for the posed to be extensively engaged in the opi- 
mission.” —The Middle Kingdom, vol. 2, p. um business, to meet him at the city gates, 
510. |for the purpose, it was presumed, of secu- 
As the gospel and its influences could not ring him as a hostage. But Mr. Dent refu- 
help Christians to stay the use of ardent sed to go to the city without a safe-warrant. 
spirits in Christian lands, how could we an- This was declined. 
ticipate that the gospel and its influences; In the meantime Capt. Elliot was at Ma- 
would help pagans to stay the use of opium cao. On the 22d of March he addressed a note 
in pagan lands. This is absurd. Purely to the governor, asking whether he designed 
animal appetites are not controlled by reli- to make war on English ships and subjects, 
gious feeling, except in those codes where and at the same time expressed his readiness 
* The Middle Kingdom. to meet the Chinese officers and use “his 
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sincere efforts to fulfil the pleasure of the 
great emperor as soon as it was made known 
to him.’’* 

It is supposed this note never reached its 





Before night, 20,288 chests. of opium, 
which cost nearly eleven millions of dollars, 
were surrendered to Captain Elliot, and the 
next day tendered to Commissioner Lin. The 













destination, having been sent through the opium was on board of twenty-two vessels ; 
sub-prefect. Capt. Elliot further requested this fleet of smugglers was ordered to the 
the assistance of the H. B. M. ship Larne to Bogue, there to wait for its delivery to the 
protect British interests; and in a circular, Chinese officers. Lin and the Governor both 
suggested that all British opium and other went down to superintend the transfer. On 
vessels should repair to Hong Kong, and the 2nd of April, arrangements for deliver- 
prepare to resist aggression. ‘ing the opium were completed, on the 21st of 

On Sunday evening, Capt. Elliot arrived May, the whole was stored near the Bogue. 
at Canton, and conducted Mr. Dent in the; On the 5th of May, one-half the opium 
most conspicuous manner to the British Con- having been landed, the guards were remo- 
sulate. ved from the factories, and communication 

The Chinese supposed that the foreigners with the shipping resumed. Sixteen per- 
were about to abscond, and therefore a heavy sons, English, Parsee, and American were 
guard was placed over the factories, and the ordered to leave Canton and never return, 
Chinese servants were withdrawn; so that ten of whom departed in company with Capt. 
by nine o’clock at night their only inmates Elliot on the 24th, who had previously en- 
were the foreigners, about 275 in number. joined that no British ship should enter 

On the 25th of March most of the foreign the port, or any British subject remain in 
merchants signed a paper pledging them- Canton, on the ground that they would not 
selves ‘not to deal in opium, nor to attempt be safe. 
to introduce it into the Chinese empire,” but} The Emperor directed the opium to be des- 
subsequently some of them actively enga- troyed by Lin and his official colleagues, in 
ged in the trade, excusing their course under the presence of the civil and military offi- 
the plea of having promised under compul- cers, the inhabitants of the coast, and the 
sion. foreigners, ‘‘ that they may know and trem- 

Capt. Elliot applied for passports for him- ble thereat.’ The order was strictly obeyed ; 
self and countrymen, and requested that the 20,291 chests, (8 having been added from 
Chinese servants might be permitted to re- Macao,) received from the English, were 
turn to their foreign employers; but these completely destroyed. No Roman Emperor 
requests could not be granted until the opium could have done more for Romans, at sucha 
should be given up. sacrifice of treasure. 

No Chinese was permitted to carry water| The proceedings of the Chinese, their 
or food to the foreigners ; even correspon-' strict obedience to all orders issued relative 
dence with Whampoa and Macao was inter- to the foreigners in the factories, during the 
dicted, and one boatman was put to death opium excitement, form a noteable comment 
for attempting to carry a letter. Means, on the following sentence from The Middle 
however, were found to transmit letters. Kingdom—*“ According to their phraseology 

Lin next issued an exhortation to foreign- | [edicts] there can possibly be no failure in 
ers to deliver up the drug. He had prom- the execution of every order; if they (edicts } 
ised to reopen the trade as soon as the opi- are once made known, the obedience of the 
um was delivered and the bonds given. | people follows almost as a matter of course ; 

On the 27th of March, Capt. Elliot is-| while at the same time, both the writer and 














sued a circular, demanding that all opium 
owned by British subjects, should be de- 
livered into his custody by six o’clock P. 
M. of that day, and holding himself respon- 
sible to its owners, individually, for its value, 
as agent of the British government. 


and the people know that most of them are 
but little better than waste paper.” 

But alas for Commissioner Lin! all this 
was in vain, for smuggling commenced again, 
even before the whole of the opium at the 
Bogue was destroyed. 





* The Middle Kingdom. During the year 1839, British vessels did 
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not enter the port, but English trade was al- 
most all carried under the flags of other na- 
tions. Lin was anxious that British vessels 
should pursue legal commerce without re- 
straint, except that a bond, under penalty of 
death, should be given not to trade in opium. 
The British superintendent forbade British 
ships from entering the port on these terms ; 
at the time, however, negotiations had béen 
opened when they were arrested by the un- 
authorized entrance of an English ship, and 
by a conflict between two of H. B. M. ships 
and sixteen men-of-war junks under Admi- 
ral Koran. Several minor difficulties and 
collisions had previously occurred, so that 
the two nations were virtually at war. 

But there would have been no war had 
the Chinese been able, by a well appoint- 
ed navy, to have enforced observance of 
their revenue laws. Had China destroyed 
every vessel and put to death every person 
captured in the opium or other contraband 
traffic, England would have had to submit, 
under the law of nations, which forbids in- 
terference of one nation with the domestic 
laws of another. England would have had 
no just pretext for war. 

The restraint put on Capt. Elliot, at the 
time he surrendered the opium was constru- 
ed into a national insult, because he was the 
representative, an officer of Great Britain, 
although regarded by the Chinese merely as 
a taipan, that is, chief supercargo, or head 
merchant. He was never recognised as an 
officer by the Chinese Government. 

England made war on China, according to 
Lord John Russell, (1.) ‘‘ to obtain reparation 
for insults and injuries offered her majesty’s 
superintendent and subjects,” while forcing 
them to give up contraband goods, confisca- 
ted by Chinese law: who ever heard before 
of a convicted smuggler or thief bringing an 
action at law for defamation and assault 
against the officers who arrested him: (2.) 
“to obtain indemnification for the losses the 
merchants had sustained under threats of 
violence ;” or rendered into plain English, 
to force the Chinese government to pay 
smugglers for the opium which was a lawful 
prize, without drawback, when taken within 
the jurisdiction of the empire; and (3.) 
lastly, get security that persons and prop- 
erty trading with China shou:d in future be 


ne 


protected from insult and injury, and trade 
maintained upon a proper footing ;”” meanin 
actually that the opium trade should be con. 
tinued, duty free, whether the Chinese gov. 
ernment liked it or not. Such were the 
alleged grounds for the war; but very 
many people think these were not the true 
ones. 

In 1836, Sir G. B. Robinson speaking of 
opium smugglers, said: ‘In no case have 
Europeans been engaged in any kind of con- 
flict or affray ; and while this increasing and 
lucrative trade is in the hands of the parties 
whose vital interests are so totally dependent 
on its safety and continuance, and by whose 
prudence and integrity it has been brought 
into its present increasing and flourishing 
condition, I think little apprehension may be 
entertained of dangers emanating from im- 
prudence on their part. On the question of 
smuggling opium I will not enter in this 
place. Whenever his majesty’s government 
directs us to prevent British vessels engag- 
ing in the traffic, we can enforce any order to 
that effect, but a more certain method would 
be to PROHIBIT THE GROWTH OF THE POPPY 
AND THE MANUFACTURE OF OPIUM IN Brit- 
sH Inpra.” 


“ Lord Ellenbrough spoke of the million 
and a half sterling revenue ‘derived from 
foreigners,’ which if the opium monopoly 
was given up and its cultivation abandoned, 
they must seek elsewhere.”’ 

Lord Melbourne said: ‘‘ We possess im- 
mense territories [how did they obtaim 
them?] peculiarly fitted for raising opium, 
and though he would wish that the govern- 
ment were not so directly concerned in the 
traffic, he was not prepared to pledge himself 
to relinquish it.” 

“The Duke of Wellington thought the 
Chinese government was insincere in its ef- 
forts, and therefore deserved little sympa- 
thy.’’* 

As we have seen, Lord Palmerston thought’ 
then and has since said, the real “ policy of 
England is to be the champion of justice ;’’ 
but as the interests of England are eternal, 
it is her duty to follow them. 

It is possible that a bonus of ten or twen- 


*The Middle Kingdom. 
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ty millions of dollars and some commercial 
favors delicately offered by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to that of England for abolishing 
the manufacture of opium in British India, 
would have been accepted; and received by 
the iron Duke as a proof of sincerity. 

It is an opinion with very many, that the 
Chinese government would do wisely to le- 
galize the opium trade, and derive advan- 
tage from a practice which they do not ap- 
prove but cannot prevent. Similar views 
have been suggested in the Western hemis- 
phere, relative to another contraband trade 
which all deprecate but cannot prevent. It 
would be humane to legalize the slave trade, 
because the victims of it might be made 
more comfortable on their passage to the 
scene of their labors, and, as Mr. Williams 
suggests, while contemplating the probable 
overthrow of the Chinese government as a 
concomitant to the evangelization of the em- 
pire, the negroes “ can live as happily under 
other rule as under that of their own princes.” 
England has abolished the name of slavery 
in her Western possessions, and does not re- 
cognize it in her eastern dominions; but for 
the “peculiar institution’? as we call it, 
which is found to be necessary to her “ eter- 
nal interests,’ she has found the happy 
name of ‘‘apprenticeship.” The fact of 
slavery is not so oppressive as the thought 
of it; there is much in the name ; liberty is 
more grand and admirable as an idea than 
itis as a reality. England’s “‘ apprentices”’ 
of the West Indies; and her Hindoo “colo- 
nists’? of Mauritius are all virtually slaves 
for life. Nevertheless, benevolent, philan- 
thropic, Christian England weeps and wails 
over the disgrace, the sinfulness of slavery 
as it exists in the United States, although 
we have given it a less offensive name and 
called it ‘‘ our peculiar institution.” 

For the sake of preserving a revenue of 
two millions of pounds sterling from her pos- 
sessions in India, England made war on Chi- 
na, under the pretext she had been insulted 
in the persons of Capt. Elliot and the smug- 
gling merchants trading at Canton. 

The mode and manner in which the war 
was conducted are creditable to the military 
and naval science of Great Britain ; but the 
horrors of it were not lessened on this ac- 


of Captain Arthur Cunynghame, aide-de- 
camp to Major General Lord Saltoun, K. C. 
B. G. C. H., commanding her majesty’s and 
the Hon. East India Company’s troops in 
China,* and that of Dr. McPherson; a few 
sentences from these works show the char- 
acter of the war. 

‘In a part of the religious building in 
which we had taken up our quarters, were 
large stores of rich silks and satins, of the 
finest Nankin manufacture; these, as you 
will readily imagine, becoming the lawful 
loot [plunder] of the captors, were without 
loss of time divided. The portion, however, 
which fell to my share, passed into the hands 
of some one else on its way on board, which 
many have since told me I well deserved. 

« Although very many rare and curious 
things fell into the hands of those who took 
any pains in collecting them, but little spe- 
cie was discovered in the town, it either 
having been removed or buried prior to our 
arrival, for which indeed they had ample 
time, by reason of our before mentioned de- 
lay at Swei-Shan, or the Admiral’s Pagoda. 
Individual instances doubtless did occur 
where large sums of Sycee fell into private 
hands; but those who were sufficiently alive 
to help themselves to this enticing article, 
had generally the prudence to store it away 
with the utmost despatch in the ever-ready 
and capacious transports, and to say as little 
about it as possible. The prize agents, I be- 
lieve, did not get much more than fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars—a contemptible sum 
in a town which, for opulence and trade, 
ranks among the very first cities in this stu- 
pendous monarchy. 

** Most of us provided ourselves with warm 
cloaks, which were plentifully strewed about, 
as we reckoned that we might have to spend 
the winter in the same latitude; and from 
the previous accounts which had been given 
us of the intense cold at that season, we 
deemed it wise to make some preparation 
for it. I was fortunate enough to stumble 
upon some ornaments of jade, which stone, 
when carved is very highly prized in the 
country. ? ° ° ° 

“ Among other articles I procured were 


‘two joeys or batons of office, which are pre- 


sented by the Emperor to those who are suf- 





count. A few sentences from the narrative 





* Recollections of Service in China. 
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ficiently fortunate to render themselves wor- and stinking from quantities of dead animal 
thy of his notice and favour. and vegetable matter. Under a sun hotter 
° ? ? . ° than that ever experienced in India, the men 
“T moreover procured a very good speci- on duty were buckled up to the throat in 
men of the metal mirrors, so much used pri- their full dress coatees; and in consequence 
or to the introduction of the common quick- of there being so few camp followers, fatigue 
silvered glasses.” |parties of Europeans were daily detailed to 
The private property of the Chinese does carry provisions and stores from the ships to 
not seem to have been much respected by tents, and to perform all menial employ- 
her majesty’s troops in China. ments, which, experience has long taught us, 
‘Tam ashamed to say there were many they cannot stand in a tropical climate. The 
who could not restrain the wish, that we poor men, working like slaves, began to sink 
should be allowed to enter this fine city under the exposure and fatigue. Bad_pro- 
(Nankin) in the character of conquerors, | visions, low spirits, and despondency drove 
knowing that it lay, as it were, so entirely them to drink. This increased their liabili- 
within our grasp; yet when we came calmly ty to disease, and in the month of Novem- 
to canvass the horrors which would inevita- ber there were barely 500 effective men in 
bly ensue, and to call to our recollections the force. A sort of infatuation seemed to 
the dreadful scenes which had so recently | possess the minds of the authorities. Medi- 
occurred at the towns we had just left, which cal men, as is often the case, were put down 
would unquestionably be re-enacted here— as croakers, their recommendations were 
scenes the bare recollection of which made neither listened nor attended to.” 
the blood thrill through our veins with hor-| If we may credit Captain Cunynghame 
ror—there was not, I am sure, one man pre-| many probably shortened their lives more by 
sent who did not wish that negotiations so the active use of the cup and fork than by ex- 
happily commenced, should be allowed qui- posures to the influence of the climate :—“ to 
etly to proceed, and this now happy city | each individual in the mess was allowed, 
should be spared. | \per diem, three bottles of beer, one of wine, 
‘The desire of aggrandizing the condition and a pint of brandy. ® ® e 
by force and fraud is unjust in itself, and un-| ‘TI have known instances of men having 
hallowed as a motive for war; it is, not-' eaten as much as six and eight pounds of 
withstanding, the common motive for col- pork during the day, with raw vegetables 
lecting armies, and it is the principal motive and watermelons ad libitum.” 
which keeps armies in activity. The pas-} The fatality amongst British subjects, Eng- 
sion of cupidity is an aggrandizing passion. lish, Scotch and Irish, residing within the 
It has a forward course, it amasses materials tropics is no criterion of the salubrity of the 
and organizes them into armies, by a nd bream Their social habits lead them to 
cess that may in some manner be called in- indulge freely in the pleasures of the table, 
stinctive. The desire of money to buy drawn from choice bins and savory dishes, 
bread fills the military ranks ; the hopes of more freely abroad than at home. The pre- 
spoil stimulate to exertion. The man of served meats and vegetables of almost every 
arms is purchasable as a commodity of traf-' country of Europe frequently appear at ta- 
fic, and applicable to all uses; consequently ble; no expense seems to be considered too 
an instrument we? unhallowed purposes for a great to procure luxurious diet. 
bribe of money.* Of the events of the war I have nothing 
The British army suffered severely from to say. It was closed in 1842, by the sup- 
disease, which destroyed more than the arms. plementary treaty of the Bogue. The result 
of the enemy. Dr. McPherson says—‘ It is generally known; liberty to trade freely 
required no gifted sooth-sayer to prognosti-| with any Chinese, at any or all of the ports 
cate what the results would be, where men of Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, Ningpo and Shang- 
were placed in tents pitched on low paddy hai; “indemnity for the past and security 
fields, surrounded by stagnant water, putrid for the future,” i. e. $21,000,000, including 
* Robert Jackson, M. D., Discipline of Armies. $6,000,000 for the opium seized and destroy- 
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ed at the Bogue by the Chinese authorities. |swlt of the quarrel, was ardently desired by y 


The opium traffic to be continued, in as much 
as the treaty is silent on the subject. The 
cost of this war to the Chinese, besides loss 
of life and human happiness which should 
count as something, $21,000,000 in cash to 
the English; the expense of preparing ar- 
mies and fleets to resist them, and then add 
about $10,000,000 for the private property 
destroyed or stolen by the officers and men, 
under the name of ‘lawful plunder.”’ 

‘‘OQur moderate demands will forever re- 
dound to the credit of Great Britain. We 
paved the way to the utter extinction of that 


every well wisher of China.” 

Every truly religious Christian ardently 
desires that, not only those of China, but the 
inhabitants of the entire earth should be- 
come Christians and act on the precepts of 
our Saviour. But surely in these days of 
general knowledge, few wished evangeliza- 
tion to be at the point of the sword, to be a 
necessary result of any quarrel or wholesale 
murder, as war is. Will Mr. Williams and 
those who adopt his views behold ‘‘ A High- 
er Hand” in the failure of the treaties of 
1842, (which brought peace) to subject the 





exclusiveness and idea of supremacy hither- | 
to insisted on by'the Celestial Empire and, 
we have laid open a most valuable mart of | 
commerce to the world at large; and, with 


law-breaking and opium-smoking :’ 


‘country ‘to all good influences, commercial, 
political, sacial: and religious,’ and at the 
‘same time abolish ‘the evils of smuggling, 
these 


the help of Providence, we yet may be instru-' latter evils were as rife at the close of 1848 


mental in sowing the seeds of Christianity 
amongst a skilful and intelligent people.’’* 
When the negotiations for peace were 
frustrated at the Bogue in January 1841, 
Mr. S. Wells Williams, thought .it was 
Providential—it was the will of God that 


as before the war, and how long they will 
continue seems beyond the power of human 
conjecture. ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven.” 

Prior to the year 1842, foreign commerce 
was confined to the port of Canton; and 





























the war should go on, that the eyes of the |there, foreigners were restricted to trade with 
Chinese should be opened to the lights of Chinese merchants who were designated by 
Christianity. The opium was lost sight of, | ‘the government. In a word, foreign trade 
and for a moment, behold the English army | was a monopoly in the hands of a company 
engaged, under Providence, in a crusade of twelve Chinese, who constituted what 
against paganism in China and in behalf of | was known as the cohong, and the members 
the true cross. Christians were lapsing back | of this cohong were called hong-merchants. 
into the ancient mode of converting the hea-|In consideration of certain advantages, they 
then at the point of the bayonet. Mr. Wil- | guaranteed the good conduct of foreigners, 







liams says: 

‘A higher hand should be recognized in 
the failure of this treaty. The great desire 
of Christian people, who believed that China’ 
was finally to receive the Gospel, was that 
she might be opened to their benevolent efforts, 
but this treaty confined the trade to Canton, | 
and left the country as closed as ever to all. 
good influences, commercial. political, social | 
and religious, while the evils of smuggling, 
law-breaking, and opium-smoking along the 
coast were unmolested. The crisis which 
had brought an expedition to the country 
was not likely soon to recur, if this failed to 
break down its seclusiveness; and no nation 
would attempt it if England retired. The 
opening of the empire was not contemplated 


in this treaty, and that this should be one re- | 


* Dr. McPherson—Two Years in China. 


Vout. XIX—87 


the payment of duties, port charges, &c. 
One of the effects of the English crusade 
or war of opium toleration was the abolition 
of the cohong and opening the foreign trade 
to as many ‘Chinese as were disposed to 
‘compete for it. It had been anticipated as 
an advantage to foreigners, and was thought 
‘to be a point gained, but opinion has chang- 
ed in this respect. It is supposed now by 
many that the destruction of the cohong is 
ian evil to foreigners. The foreign merchant 
can trade with any Chinese merchant he 
may select, but there is a natural difficulty 
in the way which was overlooked when the 
British were bargaining for a golden future. 
The Chinese language is not easily acquir- 
‘ed; few if any Anglo-Saxon merchants in 
China speak it, and Canton or ‘‘ pigeon Eng- 
lish” is far from being universally understood 
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by the Chinese. Consequently business 
must be transacted to a considerable extent, 
through the medium of interpreters, who, in 
fact act as business brokers. These men are 
irresponsible, and, therefore, business trans- 
actions are attended by more anxiety and 
care than they formerly were under the rule 
of the hong-merchants, whose integrity was 
to some extent guarantied by the govern- 
ment. It is true the hong-merchants were 
brokers to some extent, and doubtlessly de- 
rived profits from this branch of business; 
if they were dishonest, they were under 
some restraint, and the foreigner was liable 
to be cheated by only twelve men, whose 
interests lay in treating him well; but now 
he is obnoxious to the malpractices of hun- 


dreds of brokers, and the number will mul- 


tiply when the city gates are thrown open to 
foreigners. The difficulty can be met only 
by merchants learning to speak the Chinese 
language, and becoming judges of the qual- 
ity of goods, and acquainted with the cost of 
production or manufacture of such articles 
as they wish to purchase. 

The government of England has been 
long marked for carrying out the * protec- 
tive policy”’ to its fullest extent. In China 
rival interests claimed from her the benefits 
of this wise policy ; the question was which 
of the two shall be abandoned or protected, 
British manufacturers at home, or the grow- 
ers of opium in British India. The latter in- 
terest is supposed to yield a revenue of near- 
ly ten millions of dollars to the English 
treasury. By their treaty the English were 
prohibited from visiting any port of China, 
for trade, to the North of the 32nd degree: 
and by order in Council, vessels were liable 
to a penalty of £100 for every violation of 
the treaty in this respect. Nevertheless, 
Capt. Hope of H. M. S. Thalia was recalled 
from the station for stopping two or three 
opium vessels proceeding above Shanghai, 
in order that he might not, as Lord Palmer- 
ston said, ‘‘ interfere in such a manner with 
the undertakings of British subjects.”* The 
proclivity of the government, although not 
declared openly, it may be inferred, is to 
protect the opium growers. But the British 
home manufactures assert that ‘‘ commerce 
with China cannot be conducted on a per- 


*The Middle Kingdom. | 
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manently safe and satisfactory basis so long 
as the contraband trade in opium is permit- 
ted. Even if legalized, the trade would in- 
evitably undermine the commerce of Great 
Britain with China, and prevent its being, 
as it otherwise might be, an advantageous 
market for our manufactures. It would op- 
erate for evil in a double way: first, by en- 
ervating and impoverishing the consumers 
of the drug, it would disable them from be- 
coming purchasers of our productions ; and 
second, as the Chinese would then be paid 
for their produce chiefly as now in opium, 
the quantity of that article imported by 
them having of late years exceeded in value 
the tea and silk we receive from them, our 
own manufactures would consequently be, 
to a great extent, precluded.”* Between 
1803-8, the annual demand for woolens 
alone was nearly £150,000, more than it 
was for all products of British industry be- 
tween 1834-39; while in that interval, the 
opium trade has risen from 3,000 to 30,000 
chests annually. These arguments have not 
prevailed. Possibly the opium traffic indi- 
rectly increases the ability of the govern- 
ment to indulge in nepotism, and to gratify 
noble families by providing places for their 
younger sons? Humanity seems to engage 
very little of the attention of statesmen 
while they are settling the policy of trade. 

The conduct, the bearing of British troops 
towards the Chinese around Canton, and 
elsewhere in China has left an abiding feel- 
ing of hatred against the English. The war 
was marked in its course by private plunder, 
rape and debauchery, as may be seen in the 
histories of it by the actors; Howqua re- 
marked, the British troops were so beastly 
libidinous that they made no distinction be- 
tween the old woman of eighty and the ten- 
der maiden of fourteen. Even now the 
English seem to be dreaded by the Chi- 
nese on account of their women. 

The deportment of the English especially, 
towards the Chinese is noticeable to one on 
his arrival at Canton. They are neither re- 
spectful nor considerate in their manners ; 
generally, haughty or overbearing in deport- 
ment and their whole bearing tends to excite 
dislike and fix the prejudices of the Chinese 
against them. Mr. Williams says that the 
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‘coarse remarks, rude actions, and general 
supercilious conduct towards the natives”’ by 
some foreigners who visit China, ‘ill com- 
port with their superior civilization and ad- 
vantages. One who looked at the matter 
reasonably would not expect much true po- 
liteness among a people whose conceit and 
ignorance, selfishness and hauteur, were 
nearly equal; nor be surprised to find the 
intercourse between the extremes of society 
present a strange mixture of brutality and 
commiseration, formality and disdain.’’* 

Arrogance, self-conceit, haughtiness and 
selfishness are not less prominent in the char- 
acter of the British than in that of the Chi- 
nese as people; and, phrenologists would in- 
fer, therefore, that kindliness is not likely to 
increase between them. 

In “The China Mail”’ for August 34, 
1848, there are some remarks on the condi- 
tion of the jail of Hong-Kong, which indi- 
cate the tone of bearing of some of her Ma- 
jesty’s officers towards the Chinese. ‘The 
then Acting Chief Justice,’ says the ed- 
itor, ‘‘not satisfied with pronouncing sen- 
tence on the unfortunates brought before his 
own tribunal, took upon himself to issue pe- 
remptory mandates within the precincts of 
the gaol. Amongst other things he would or- | 
der the Chinese not only to have their tails 
cut off {an irrecoverable disgrace in the eyes 
of a Chinaman,] but to have their crowns 
shaven, so as effectually to prevent their at- 
taching a false cue, and thus making felons | 
and men confined for slight crimes equally | 
outcasts for life. This being in direct oppo- | 
sition to the instructions of Her Majesty’s| 
Government, His Excellency [the Governor | 


of Hong Kong] ordered it to be discontinued | 
forthwith, and expressed no little astonish-| 
ment on learning that it had been done by 
orders from Acting Chief Justice Campbell.”’ | 

The editor further states that a Mr. Hold-_ 
forth fills two offices; that of assistant mag- | 
istrate, who is ex officio visiter of the gaol, | 
and Sheriff. The editor asks whether it is) 
‘justifiable on the part of the latter, of his_ 
own authority and for his pecuniary advan- 
tage, to allow debtors to go out when and | 
where they liked, in custody of an officer, 








upon payment of a certain fee, so much per| 


hour or per day, upon the ground simply that | 
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the prisoner being committed to his charge, 
he could of his own accord grant them any 
indulgence he pleased.. Such reasoning is 
worthy of the practice it would support; * 

** * * * whilst at the same time 
it affords another proof of the great conve- 
nience of combining two otherwise incom- 
patible offices—the assistant magistrate, who 
is visiter of the gaol, being certain not to 
complain of the Sheriff for making his office 
a profitable one.’”’” As magistrate he anom- 
alously commits men to his own custody as 
Sheriff; and employs convicts to perform 
coolies’ work for himself. 

The hostile feelings engendered and kept 
up by the manners and acts of some indi- 
viduals, such as alluded to, are probably the 
remote origin of such tragedies as that en- 
acted at Hwang-Chu-Kee in December 1848, 
when six Englishmen were murdered.* 


* THE LATE RIOT IN CHINA. 


We find in the New York papers farther particulars of 
the late riot in China, which resulted in the massacre of 
six Englishmen by the inhabitants of some of the Chi- 
nese villages near Canton. ‘The persons killed are rep- 
resented to have been English merchants. 

The occurrence had produced much excitement at 


'Canton. As soon as it was made known to Kryina, the 


Chinese Imperial Commissiouer, he issued a proclama- 
tion calling upon his people to ferret out and surrender 
the murderers. He also addressed a communication to 
Sir Joan Davis, the British Governor, apprizing him of 
his proceedings, and that he had dispatched the Prefect 
of Canton with the district military, to order the gentry 
all around to assemble to investigate what had really be- 
come of the six Englishmen, and with all haste to find 
out and seize the culprits, and punish them according to 
the extreme penalty of the law. “These villians (he 
says) act with total disregard of the regulations and cre- 
ate disturbance. Should they not submit, soldiers will 
instantly be appointed. to surround them and apprehend 
them, and not one individual shall eseape. Thus the na- 
tional laws will be vindicated, and the hearts of men will 
rejoice. The honorable envoy need not entertain any 
anxiety on this point.” 

Sir Joun Davis had arrived at Canton from Hong 
Kong, with an armed force, for the purpose of demand- 
ing satisfaction. He at first resolved to burn several vil- 
lages from which he was deterred by the insufficiency of 
his force. He then forwarded his commands to the Chi- 
nese Commissioner Kreyine, but did not expect a favora- 
ble answer, or one that his Government would be satisfied 
with. The impression at Canton was that the place 
would be blockaded. 

The ** Friend of China,” an English paper, gives the 
subjoined particulars of the excursion and collision 
which resulted so fatally to six of its countrymen : 


From the Friend of China of December 11. 

We regret to say that siuce cur last issue all doubts as 
to the dreadful tragedy at Fa-tee have been completely 
dispelled. Six of our countrymen, Messrs. Rutter, Brown, 
Small, Bellamy, Balkwill and McCart, have been barba- 
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The influence of the teachings of the va-|not easy in itself; and, when attempted, it 


rious Christian Missionaries in China must’ 


be very much lessened by the examples of 


deportment and conduct of men, supposed | 
to be Christians, as sketched in the China! 


Mail : 
“The art of working moral reformation is 


rously murdered by the savages, whose threats have 
been neglected both by their own authorities and by the 
British Plenipotentiary. A more cold-blooded murder 
does not disgrace the history of barbarism; and a fearful 
penalty will be required from those who are its immedi- 
ate perpetrators, and from others whose obstinate perver- 
sity in error permitted such an atrocity. 

The particulars are only known from the Chinese con- 
nected with foreign trade, and with slight variations their 
story is the same; and their detestation of the deed is 
expressed in strong language. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, the Sth, the party above 
named left the factories in a Hong boat, intending to pro- 
ceed a short way up the river and then land for a walk, 
returning in time for dinner- They did not come back, 
and on Monday there was much excitement and great 
alarm for their safety. A party was immediately formed 
to goin senrch of them; they returned in the evening, 
having ascertained that their missing friends landed near 
some villages on the Fa-tee creek, and that there had been 
a disturbance. One of the boatmen also come back on the 
evening of the Gth. He reported that after the foreigners 
had landed, gongs were beat at the different villages, and 
a disturbance ensued, but of the fate of his passengers 
he was totally ignorant. An attempt was also made to 
capture the Hong boat, though she escaped up the river 
after being a good deal battered with stones. 

On the 7th the Hong boat returned: her crew could 
give no further information. On beard were two pistol- 
cases, with the powder-flasks, &c-; but the pistols had 
been taken on shore. It was now reported by respecta- 
ble Chinese that, on landing, the villagers surrounded 
their victhns, a stromg party intercepting their retreat to 
the boat. An attack was made with stones, and a gen- 
tleman being struck on the mouth and severely injured, 
drew a pistol and shot one of the assailants. More shots 
were fired, and it is said that from three te five Chinese 
were killed. Two of the foreigners were murdered at this 
place; it is supposed the two who were armed. The 
others fled inland, and were hunted from village to vil- 
lage until they were all destroyed. Another report says 
they took refuge in a Joss house, and were taken out and 
deliberately decapitated. 

A strong desire was evinced by a portion of the com- 
munity to proceed to the villages, armed, and demand 
their countrymen, dead or alive. The Consul, however, 
interposed his official authority, in a circular duted the 
6th, and sent round on the 7th. 

An express intimating the sad event arrived at Hong 
Kong on the 7th, and her Mejesty’s steam frigate Vulture 
was dispatched for Whampoa that afternoon. The fol- 
lowing morning Captain McDougall landed at the Brit- 
ish Consulate with about one hundred men, marines and 
seamen. It was that officer’s intention to proceed to the 
villages and burn them down; but, after a consultation 
with her Majesty’s Consul, the movement was stopped, 
at least until the Chinese authorities had shown what 
steps they intended to take in the matter. 

Captain McDougall left his party at the factories as a 
guard lest the mob should make an attack, and returned 





is too often counteracted by the very engines 
which are employed to carry it into effect. 
It is the example, not the injunctive precept 
of those who are in high official stations, that 
operates on the moral character of nations; 
and, as man is an animal of imitation who 


to Hong Kong for troops. He arrived on the morning of 
the 9th, having communicated with Sir John Davis on 
board the Dedalus on his way up the river. After em- 
barking a company of ber Majesty’s 95th regiment, the 
Vulture again sailed at half past one P. M.: on the way 
up she was to receive Sir John Davis, from the Dedalus. 
His Excellency would reach Canton on the morning of 
the 10th, and we wait with some anxiety to hear what 
steps he takes. 

From Keying’s despatch to Sir John Davis it will be 
observed that he does not attempt to screen the perpetra- 
tors of the crinre, or throw the responsibility upon their 
victins. That some disastrous event would follow the 
withdrawal of the Pluto has been the common opinion. 
The villagers gave notice of their mtention by public pla- 
cards, translations of which have appeared at different 
times in the Hong Kong papers. The latest we extract 
from the Register of the 30th ultimo: 


“ Since our (city of} Canton bas had commercial inter- 
course with foreigners, all and each of us have enjoyed 
peace. Though, from the number of the foreigners who 
come in their boats for fresh water, it happened that if 
any of them sailed into the inner river it was merely to 
get water, and they returned iinmediately, without cans- 
img the least mjury or molestation. But lately there have 
been some traitorous Chinese who were so bold as to pre- 
sume to lead the devils and introduce them into the va- 
rious villages and hamlets, in a disorderly manner, be- 
having without fear. They began with fishing and fowl- 
ing, but afterwards came to take by force and steal vege- 
tables and fruits, to cut trees, and to wound with their 
muskets boys and girls, to abuse and injure women, to 
get themselves drunk and act disorderly, going in this 
way to all lengths of wickedness, which is in the highest 
degree detestable. (To prevent it) now at the various 
districts and villages, brave and strong militia have been 
collected and trained. Should any traitorous Chiuese 
dare again to bring the devils into the villages to cause 
mischief, notice will be given by the villagers with their 
gongs, and answer made in the same way by the people 
of the adjoining places; and so, from the nearest to the 
farthest, all the brave militia shall at ence be brought for- 
ward and divided into two parties; one to intercept the 
road by which they (the devils) might return, and anoth- 
er tochase and beut them to death. It is necessary to 
kill all the native traitors and (foreign) devils ere we 
stop. Tierefore this notice is now specially published 
in several places for general information and self-defence. 


“ Attentively written by the scholars: 
“Posted up at Tin-po village.” 


The imperfect account of what took place on the 5th 
shows how truly the diabolical plan of destroying for- 
eigners was carried into effect. In each village a band 
of militia is organized ; they turn out at the alarm of the 
gong, divide into parties, one to cut off a retreat, the oth- 
er to hunt the foreigners to death. All this was enacted 
a few days ago, and will be again unless an awful ex- 
ample is made. 
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endeavors to imitate what is higher than | 
himself, it would be extravagant to expect. 
that he should be frugal, chaste, and just in 
principle, while his master is prodigal, profli- 
gate and usurping. It is customary with men 
in power, and those who are ranked in what 
are called the higher classes of society, to 
declaim at the vices and bad habits of the 
vulgar people, without being aware perhaps 
that in doing so they censure themselves. 
The conduct of government is a moral mir- 


ror to the nation; and, if the history of, 


mankind be examined without prejudice, the 
mass of the people will be found to be imita- 





tors of its acts, whether in virtue or in vice. 


The vices may be disguised ; but the radical. 


principle obtains throughout, and influences 
the general act.’’* 

It is quite clear that the British govern- 
ment will not prevent, by enactment, the 
cultivation of the poppy in her Eastern pos- 
sessions. The manufacture is profitable, and 
will continue to be, as long as it is consumed 
largely in China. Then why should Eng- 
land deprive herself and a portion of her 
subjects of the advantages of a lucrative 
trade ? 

Kidnapping, directly or indirectly, the in- 
habitants of Africa, transporting them to 
distant countries and selling them as slaves 
was long regarded by the English as a source 
of legitimate profit. To the favorable opin- 
ion of the African slave trade entertained in 
England at one time, we are indebted to the 
existence of our ‘peculiar institution” in 
the United States. It is remarkable that 
when it was regarded as merciful to com- 
mute the death penalty for murder, felony, 
&c. to limited slavery in “the plantations ;”’ 
that is, while this limited slavery was re- 
garded as the next worst punishment to 
death. Even now deportation for a distant 
colony is considered a punishment for the 
greater offences. ‘‘ Compulsory removal 
from the place we are accustomed to and 
know thoroughly, to one which is wholly un- 
known is always looked upon with much 
dread. Hold out removal from this coun- 
try as a punishment, with nothing to soften 
the pang of separation from all the associa- 
tions of childhood, it would be difficult to 


invent any penalty to all appearance more 
frightful.’’* 

It was not considered unjust or inhuman to 
sentence innocent Africans to perpetual 
slavery in the same fields and climes with 
her convicts, who were afforded opportuni- 
ties of settling as free colonists, after hav- 
ing expiated their crimes by labor for a term 
of years. 

Besides the gross wrong it inflicted on a 
portion of the human race, the cruelty of 
those who conducted it, made and makes the 
slave trade horrible to the mind of every 
rightly thinking Christian: and tothe ‘nfluence 
of Christianity may be attributed all the op- 
position it has met at different times. Public 
opinion in England as well as in the U. States 
determined the slave trade to be morally, if 
not religiously, wrong, and efforts have been 
made to abolish it, but without entire suc- 
cess. It will continue as long as it 1s profi- 
table, in spite of all opposition ; or until Af- 
ricans become united, and strong enough to 
resist the force brought to enslave them. 
And who shall say that Christianity may not 
accomplish this for Africa? 

The mind revolts at the idea of a strong 
man robbing a child; the act of enslaving 
Africans, who are ‘as feeble as children in 
intelligence, is equally shocking to men of 
truly generous and chivalric sentiment. Ban- 
dits and pirates win admiration often by ex- 
hibitions of personal courage or generous 
forbearance ; but the assassin and slaver ex- 
hibit no such traits; their acts are associated 
with cowardice and stealth, and are held uni- 
versally in abhorence. Nothmg short of the 
infama fames auri—unholy thirst of gain— 
could induce one to be a slaver. 

Why is it wrong to deal in Opium? or ra- 
ther why is it regarded by many as infamous 
to sell opium to the Chinese? 

Many may be content to answer, simply, 
because its use is injurious to the people! 
But this is not a sufficient reason ; the Turks 
consume opium largely, without provoking 
interference of those who are satisfied that 
it is injurious both morally and physically ? 
A very respectable part of the population of 
the United States believe the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, all fermented or distilled li- 
quors, is physically and morally injurious ; 





* Jackson—Formation and Discipline of Armics. 


* Criminal Law—Sma!l Books on Great Subjects. 
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but this opinion does not make it infamy for 
Frenchmen and Spaniards to sell to us their 
brandies and wines: nor does it constitute a 
sufficient reason why vineyards should be 
up-rooted and distilleries destroyed, both at 


home and abroad, and the vine-dressers and | 
distillers socially excommunicated. The use. 


of tobacco in all its forms is, in the opinion 
of a number of clergymen, physicians and 
others, pernicious to man’s interests ;* but 
this opinion, admitting it to be correct, can- 
not be regarded as a sufficient reason to war- 
rant Europeans in charging the government 
of the United States with inflicting a wrong, 
an injury on them by encouraging the growth 
and exportation of tobacco! Tea and coffee 
_ have been denounced by many respectable 
medical men as slow poisons; but who has 
yet thought those who cultivate tea and cof- 
fee or consume them commit sin? The 
writings of Voltaire, Jean Jacques Rousseau 
of the past century, and of Paul de Kock, 
George Sand, Eugene Sue, Bulwer and oth- 
ers of similar morals and philosophy of the 
present day, are regarded as injurious to the 
interests of society by some of the best 
minds in our country ; but these men can- 
not be deprived, therefore, of access to pen 
and ink, by authority of the governments un- 
der which they respectively live? Lastly, 
gunpowder is manufactured because it is a 
destructive agent, used to kill our fellow- 
men; but the manufacturers of it are not to 
be charged therefore as being accessories to 
all the murders, deaths and crimes perpe- 
trated through the agency of gunpowder ! 

Smugglers may urge in defence of their 
pursuits that laws are not binding where the 
power is wanting to enforce them: a port 
cannot be considered under blockade by the 
simple declaration of the enemy, without the 
presence of a force to prevent the entrance 
of vessels. If China enacts laws of which 
she cannot enforce the observance by her 
own population, it is her misfortune; and 
foreigners are not culpable in deriving all 
the profit they can from the chances which 
China throws in their way. 

It is not then, because the habitual use of 
opium is prejudicial to health and morals, 


*See “The Mysteries of Tobacco,” and “ Responses 
on the Use of Tobacco,” by the Rey. Benjamin Ingersol 
Lane. New York: 1846. 





| that it is infamous for the English to furnish 
ithe article. to the Chinese? 


According to 
our notions, social laws cannot restrain men 
from doing anything which is not injurious 
to the property or persons of others. A man 
may be drunk, provided he remain quietly 
in his own house, without doing violence to 
social law. But according to the edicts of 
the Chinese Emperor the use of the opium- 
pipe and dealing in opium are criminal of- 
fences; and were made so under the benev- 
olent belief that he might thus save his peo- 
ple from much misery and unhappiness, 
Nevertheless, although we may approve of 
the motive which suggested them, these 
edicts are tyrannical and oppressive, and are 
calculated, sooner or later, to provoke resis- 
tance: if a law were enacted in England or 
the United States prohibiting the use of 
wine or beer on the penalty of death, the 
government would be overturned. Still, as 
long as the Chinese law prohibits the intro- 
duction of opium into the country and for- 
bids its use on pain of death, no matter 
whether the law be right or wrong, although 
not criminal or infamous, it is certainly not 
very honorable for foreigners to furnish a se- 
ductive means of pleasure at the peril of 
lives of Chinese, while they themselves 
stand aloof and incur no risk. It is not 
much extenuation to urge that the Chinese 
are not forced; they willingly buy the drug 
and commit the crime. As the people of 
China are satisfied with the laws under 
which they live, no foreign nation has a mo- 
ral right to interfere in the internal policy of 
their empire. Foreigners who visit its shores 
are bound, or should be, by the principles of 
morality at least, to respect the laws. It is 
not the less a moral wrong on the part of 
foreigners who smuggle in and out of China 
through the influence of bribery or force, be- 
cause the Government of China is not strong 
enough to enforce the observance of its own 
revenue laws. On the same basis of rea- 
soning, robbery and theft might be justified 
by arguing that, inasmuch as neither the 
bars, nor bolts, nor strength of the man 
was sufficient to protect his property, they 
had a right to take—if he wished to keep his 
money, why did’nt he prevent us from tak- 
ing it? Surely, might makes right. Al- 
though England declared, in accordance 
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with this view, that British subjects could 
not be protected in infractions of the laws 
of China, and must suffer the consequences 
of failure in their attempts to smuggle, still 
she did virtually sustain her smugglers, un- 
der the pretext of avenging insults, by re- 
quiring payment for the opium confiscated 
and destroyed at the Bogue: a giant can 
plunder a dwarf, and, if he does, is entitled 
to the honor of his act in every point of 
view. Besides, in the opinion of many, the 
habitual use of opium is no more to be dep- 
recated than that of ardent spirits, and if it 
were, the Chinese must solve the question 
by their own experience, and not expect for- 
eigners, practical men, to forego advantages, 
give up a lucrative business in consideration 
of abstract speculations on doubted points of 
morality, discussed by enthusiasts who have 
no interest in the matter, except that grow- 
ing out of pride of opinion. When the peo- 
ple of China are convinced that opium smo- 
king is the evil which foreigners represent it 
to be, they will abandon the practice, and 
establish anti-narcotic clubs in imitation of 
temperance societies in the West, and re- 
press the vice without the aid of govern- 
ment or private interference of foreign pro- 
pagandists. 





WILLIAM AND EDITH. 


A BALLAD. 


A Ladye wandered all alone, 

Far from her castle gay, 

And ever to herself made moan 
As onward she did stray ; 

Black was her garb, but glittering 
Upon her hand a ruby ring. 


Her face was lovely, but despair 

Had chased away the rose, 

The lily only lingered there, 
Companion of her woes. 

And down her neck and shoulders fair 
Fell a rich veil of golden hair. 


She sat her down, and from her side 
She took a rosary ; 

And kissed the ring and deeply sighed, 
And prayed so fervently, 

She saw not as she told her beads 

A Stranger wearing Pilgrim’s weeds, 


“God's mercy on thee, Ladye fair, 
I claim an alins of thee; 
These scallop shells, the staff I bear 





Tell of a far countrie. 
A weary journey hath been mine, 
1 come from distant Palestine.” 


The tear stood in her eye so blue, 
And heavily she sighed ; 

And painfully her breath she drew, 
As sadly she replied,— 

“ None sue in vain for charity 
Who name the Holy Land to me. 


Come with me, to my father’s hold— 
Yon Castle on the hill ;— 

I'll give thee there a purse of gold, 
And, for thou look’st so ill” — 

“ Ladye,” he said, “ I may not stay 
To rest me for a single day. 


These way-worn limbs, ere set of sun, 
Must bear me fur from thee, 

I've vowed a vow to keep straight on, 
That vow must sacred be : 

Thou hast no gold—then give thy ring 
To Mary’s Shrine an offering.” 


“ Now Jesu pardon me above! 

The ring I may not give, 

The sacred seal of William’s love, 

I'll wear while I live; 

Ah! well I know that e’en in death 

He prized the ring that pledged my faith. 


He placed this ring upon my hand 

The day we should have wed— 

He joined him with that warrior band 

By pious Edward led— 

They say at Acre fighting brave 

He fell—Would I might share his grave !”’ 


The Stranger seemed all listlessly 
To hear her tale of woe ; 

Little of earthly love wist he, 
That care-worn man, I trow, 

He drew his hat upon his face 


And crossed himself and prayed for grace. 


“Ah Daughter! steeped in earthly love, 
And all unmeet for Heaven, 

Thon must by sternest penance prove 
Thy sin to be forgiven. 

The thing that’s dearest in our eyes 
For Heaven is fittest sacrifice.” 


“T’ll give an hundred times its worth 
To Heaven an offering— 

I'll give thee all I have on earth ; 

But Father spare this ring. 

Thou that an earthly love didst know— 
Mary! defend me in my woe.” 


I wist not what his thoughts might be, 
He made essay to speak, 

His eves were hid but you might see 
The big tear on his cheek. 

He changed his tone to one so bland, 
And gently took the Ladye’s hand. 


“ T’ll show thee, now, a ring as fair, 

A maiden gave it to me ; 

It hath a lock of sunny hair 

As bright as thine, Ladye. 

She gave the ring with all her soul, 

Nor kept from Heaven her richest dole.” 
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He showed the ring—it was her own— 

Her hair of goldeu hue ; 

He doffed his Pilgrim's hat and gown— 

“ My William! brave and true!” 

“Oh Edith! boundless love is thine, 

To grudge my ring to Mary’s Shrine.” 
A. 


J. G. 





SIR KENELM DIGBY.* 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


One of the most attractive figures visible 
on that imaginary line, where the eve of 
chivalry and the dawn of science unite to 
form a mysterious, yet beautiful twilight, is 
that of Sir Kenelm Digby. To our imagi- 
nation he represents the knight of old be- 
fore the characteristics of that romantic 
style of manhood were diffused in the com- 
plex developments of modern society, and 
_the philosopher of the epoch when fancy 
and superstition held sway over the domain 
of the exact sciences. Bravery, devotion 
to the sex, and a thirst for glory—nobleness 
of disposition and grace of manner, tradi- 


tional qualities of the genuine cavalier, sig- 
nalized Sir Kenelm, not less than an ardent 
love of knowledge, a habitude of speculation 
and literary accomplishment; but his courage 
and his gallantry partook of the poetic enthu- 
siasm of the days of Bayard, and his opinions 
and researches were something akin to those 


of the alchemists. High birth and a hand- 
some person gave emphasis to these traits ; 
and we have complete and autheatic memo- 
rials whereby he is distinctly re-produced 
to our minds. These, however, do not con- 
sist of those elaborate treatises which doubt- 
less cost him severe application; his views 
of the nature of corporeal and spiritual laws 
are quite obsolete, learned and ingenious, 
perhaps, but not of present significance. 
The criticisms that beguiled his imprison- 
ment evince his taste and mental aptitudes 
by their subjects—Sir Thomas Browne and 
Spencer; two authors who include that wide 
range of sympathy that lies between fancy 


* “Private Memoirs of Sir Kenxelm Digby, Gentleman | 


of the Bedchamber to King Charles the First. Written 
by Himself. Now first published from the original man- 
uscript, with an Introductory Memoir. London: Saun- 


ders & Otley. 1827.” 


and reason. The events of his life, although 
remarkable, do not unfold the individuality 
of the man to the degree requisite for a ge- 
nial impression. The offices he held imply 
no special interest of character ; others have 
enjoyed royal favor, suffered persecution, 
and gone through all the phases of the cour- 
tier and scholar, without leaving behind them 
any fragrant memories. It is not, therefore, 
as gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles 
I., as naval commissioner, as an exile for 
his religion, or as the eccentric devotee of 
science, that Sir Kenelm Digby claims our 
notice, but it is in his character of an adven- 
turous gentleman and brave lover, as com- 
bining the loyalty and the aspiration of the 
knight with the graces of the man of the 
world and society—and thus giving us one 
of the last warm reflections of a dej arted 
era, which invests his name with a peculiar 
charm. The reliques which bring him at 
once and vividly before us are his portrait 
by Vandyke and the unique piece of auto- 
biography he left; the former is in the Bod- 
leian gallery at Oxford, and the latter is pre- 
served in the Harleian collection of the 
British Museum. These are genuine re- 
cords; they had a vital origin and are caught 
from reality ; whereas the more ostentatious 
traces of his life are lost in the obscurity of 
an antiquated style and foreign associations. 
All that is beautiful in Sir Kenelm’s career 
originated in his love,—which, like a thread 
of gold, interlaces and redeems his experi- 
ence. Around the name of his wife are 
clustered the trophies of his fame. Senti- 
ment elicited and glorified the elements of 
his character, which, uninfluenced by such a 
principle, would, in all probability, have dif- 
fused themselves in the blandishments of 
pleasure or the career of ambition. 

A mournful historic interest attaches to 
his name, for he was the eldest son of the 
most gentle in lineage and the most pure in 
motive of the conspirators who suffered death 
for the Gunpowder treason. Probably no 
victim of a cause so unrighteously supported 
ever more thoroughly atoned for his error 
with his life; the sacrifice of his existence 
and his estates appeared to silence forever 
‘the voice of reproach; he was soon regarded 
‘as unfortunate rather than criminal—a fa- 
natic, not a traitor; and the memory of his 
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patience, meekness and fortitude survived 
that of his conspiracy. With such a heri- 
tage of gloomy distinction, his son entered 
life, and there was that in his very blood 
which prompted, on the one hand, to honor, 
and on the other, to mental cultivation and 
domestic peace. Educated a Protestant, he 
early commenced those travels abroad, then 
deemed essential to a gentleman, and the 
first inkling of scientific zeal and public 
spirit, appears in the recipe he brought home, 
(which soon became famous,) for making a 
‘‘sympathetic powder,” by applying which 
to any thing that had received the blood of 
the wounded, instant relief was thought to 
be afforded, even if the patient was not pres- 
ent. This idea was never abandoned; it was 
one of the results of the occult studies then 
in vogue, and the ‘‘ sympathetic powder’’ is 
as intimately associated with Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s name, as tar water with Bishop 
Berkeley’s. 

An old English writer mentions having 
seen, in the window of a brazier’s shop in 
London, a mutilated bust which he recogni- 
zed as that of Venitia Stanley. It once sur- 
mounted the costly tomb, erected by Sir 
Kenelm Digby for her remains, in Christ 


Church near Newgate; and bore the marks | 


of the conflagration that nearly destroyed 
the monument in 1675-6. Such is the poor 
memento of one of the most celebrated beau- 
ties of her time. A descendant of the Per- 
cies of Northumberland, she was educated 
by one of her father’s relations in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Digby manor; 
and hence occurred the childish intimacy 
between her and the boy Kenelm. When 
taken to court in her girlhood, Venitia be- 
came, at once, the object of universal admi- 
ration; and, as so often happens to ladies 
thus distinguished, rumor, never however 
authenticated, was soon busy with her fame. 
She was abducted by one impassioned suitor, 
but made her escape; was rescued from a 
wild beast by another, and induced, after a 
long persecution, on the report of Digby’s 
death, to betroth herself to her preserver ; 
this apparent disloyalty was perhaps encour- 
aged by the strenuous opposition of Sir Ken- 
elm’s mother to his proposed alliance, oc- 
casioned by the malicious reports circulated 





absent lover had won no little reputation as 
an accomplished gentleman. He stood high 
in the favor of the queen of France, when 
he first sojourned abroad, and re-accompanied 
a kinsman, who had been sent to negotiate 
the marriage of Prince Charles in Spain, to 
Madrid; and, on the way, killed two ban- 
dits who waylaid them. As attaché to the 
prince’s suite, he soon became useful and a 
favorite at court, where he attracted a lady of 
the royal family; and his early love alone pre- 
vented an eligible marriage. We can readily 
imagine the feelings with which Digby, full 
of anxiety from the report of Venitia’s en- 
gagement, disembarked with his royal friend 
at London, on his return from Spain. On the 
first day of his arrival, he caught a glimpse 
of the fair object of his devotion; and it 
soothed his lover’s heart to observe that ‘‘she 
sat so pensively on one side of her coach.” 
An explanation followed. It appeared that 
their letters had been intercepted and that 
the new aspirant for her hand had already 
‘been dismissed for his infidelity. A new 
prospect of happiness was thus opened ; but 
Sir Kenelm was invited to accompany the 
Duke of Buckingham to Paris, to arrange 
the nuptials between Prince Charles and 
Henrietta Maria. Two evidences of the 
chivalric spirit of these lovers occurred at 
this epoch. Digby was solicited by a friend, 
who was ignorant of his relations with Ve- 
nitia Stanley, to intercede for him with her; 
and this he felt bound in honor to do, although 
he ‘ would rather have died than seen her in 
any other man’s possession ;’’ nor was she 
wanting in generosity, for, Sir Kenelm be- 
ing too much impoverished to equip himself 
for the honorable expedition in view, Veni- 
tia pawned all her jewels to obtain the requi- 
site funds. The arguments of his mother 
and friends were no longer allowed to influ- 
ence his heart; he fought a duel with one of 
her traducers, and forced him to confess the 
baseness of his slanders; he obtained back 
her picture from his discarded rival; and 
they were privately married. Digby had 
been knighted on his return from Spain ; and 
he was blest with the love and companion- 
ship of her whose image had never grown 
dim in his breast, from the time he sported 
with her in childhood, until that which made 
her his bride. His was nota spirit, how- 








to Venitia’s prejudice. In the meantime her 
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ever, to rest contented without crowning 
love with glory, and proving its inspiration 
by great deeds; he wished to show that it 
‘‘had not lessened the nobleness of his mind, 
nor abated the edge of his active and vigo- 
rous spirits ;” he desired, therefore, “ to un- 
dertake something which should tend to his 
own honor and the king’s service.” 

A great favorite at Whitehall, and natu- 
rally gay, he yet cheerfully embarked in a 
maritime expedition and gained a naval vic- 
tory at Scanderoon, over the Algerines and 
Venitians. It was during his sojourn at an 
island, awaiting his fleet dispersed by astorm, 
that he became the object of interest to the 
ladies of his host’s acquaintance, and to avoid 
even the appearance of forgetfulness of Ve- 
nitia, he retired under pretence of writing 
despatches, and then composed the piece of 
autebiography to which we have alluded. In 
the quaint elegance of its style, and the lofty 
ardor of its sentiments, this curiosity of 
literature is a gem of its kind. Under ficti- 
tious names he describes himself, his mis- 
tress and friends, the course of his love, its 
origin, consummation and philosophy. A 
few extracts will give an idea of the whole: 

* * r * * 

‘« At such times then as my soul being de- 
livered of other outward distractions, hath 
summoned all new faculties to attend to this 
main business, the first consideration that 
hath occurred to me hath been that the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind ought 
to be aimed at; the obtaining of which is an 
infallible token that one is in the right way 
of attaining to perfect happiness; or rath- 
er these two have so straight and near a re- 
lation, as that one cannot be without the 


other.” 


* * * * * * 


‘‘And, besides, because that in exact 
friendship, the wills of the two friends ought 
to be so drowned in one another, like two 
flames which are joined, that they become 
but one, which cannot be unless the facul- 
ties of the understanding be equal, they 
guiding the actions of a regulated will, it 
cometh to pass for the most part, that this 


halteth on the woman’s side, whose notions 
are not usually so high and elevated as 
men’s; and so it seldom happeneth that 


highest and deepest speculations of the mind, 
which are consequently the most pleasing, 


as is requisite in a perfect friendship.” 


* * * * * * 


« But at length I perceived that that infin- 
ite light which illaminateth all things, is nev- 
er wanting to illustrate such a mind as with 
due humility and diligence maketh itself fit 
to receive it: for it was not long before such 
an example occurred to me, as satisfied me 
that in this life a man may enjoy so much 
happiness as without anxiety or desire of 
having anything besides what he possesseth, 
he may with a quiet and peaceable soul, rest 
with full measure of content and bliss, that 
I know not whether it be short of it in any- 
thing but the security of continuance. It 
was the perfect friendship and noble love of 
two generous persons, that seemed to be 
born in this age by ordinance of heaven to 
teach the world anew what it hath long for- 
gotten, the mystery of loving with honor and 
constancy, between a man and a woman: 
therefore this is the trae happiness that a 
wise man ought to aim at since that himself 
is master of it and he can give it to himself 
when he list. I hope, therefore, then that 
you will no longer call that the weakest of 
all the passions which produceth so noble 
effects.”’ 

To a mind strongly alive to the beautiful, 
there is a peculiar charm in traditional love- 
liness; and the effect of this is increased 
when such attractions are made known to us 
by the influence they exerted upon contem- 
poraries rather than by details of feature. 
The constancy which the graces of Venitia 
Stanley enforced upon Sir Kenelm, under 
circumstances of great temptation of fickle- 
ness; the faith she inspired in his soul not- 
withstanding the sneers of his comrades, the 
whispered inuendo and some indiscretion on 
her part, and the entire satisfaction he found 
in her love as well as his devotion to her 
memory—give us a deeper impression of her 
charms than the mere fact that she was uni- 
versally admired. And then, too, there is 
an appeal to our best feelings in the very 
idea of beauty unjustly associated with 
shame; the readiness of the world to dero- 
gate from charms that excite envy, the lia- 
bility, in one beloved and flattered, to forget 





there is that society between them in the 


circumspection, and a thousand other argu- 
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ments at once suggest themselves in defence 
of the assailed. In the case of Lady Dig- 
by, her chief accuser was proved to be both 
false and malicious, and the consistent hap- 
piness of their married life soon justified the 
loving choice of Sir Kenelm. 

On the first of May 1633, he sustained 
the loss of this endeared and beautiful wo- 
man; and instantly retired to Gresham Col- 
lege, and there wore a “Jong mourning 
cloak, a high cornered hat and his beard un- 
shorn.’’ Ben Jonson eulogised her under 
the name of Eupheme ; her husband raised 
the monument already mentioned, and her 
face is perpetuated in numerous busts and 
portraits. 

The remainder of Sir Kenelm’s life was 
given to travel and study. He endured per- 
secution for his Catholic sentiments to which 
he had been connected in France, where, up- 
on his return, he was regarded ds a great 
acquisition to his court, visited Descartes, 
and wrote his treatises. At Rome, he is said 
to have quarrelled with the pope; on the 
breaking out of the civil war with England, 
the queen mother of France, always friend- 
ly to him, successfully interceded in his be- 
half; and, when, soon after the dissolution 
of the long parliament, he returned home, 
to"the surprise of all, the Protector befriend- 
ed him ; an anomaly twice explained by the 
supposition that he endeavored to bring 
about a combination between the enemies of 
the monarchy and the Catholics. 

The public spirit of Sir Kenelm Digby 
was never inactive. He fitted out the squad- 
ron he commanded at his own expense, and 
went on several embassies with little or no 
remuneration; he bequeathed the valuable 
collection of works inherited from his old tu- 
tor to the Bodleian library; and was con- 
stantly engaged either in the acquisition or 
the diffusion of knowledge. He expended 
over a thousand pounds for historical manu- 
scripts relating to his family. While at 
Montpelier and other seats of learning, on 
the continent, he was intimate with the em- 
inent men of science and letters. After the 
restoration he was nominated to the council. 
His last years were passed at his house in 
Covent Garden, in the study of philosophy 
and mathematics, and in the best social in- 
tercourse. -He was a great sufferer from the 


same disease that afflicted Montaigne; and 
died, by a remarkable coincidence, on his 
birthday, which was also the anniversary of 
his naval triumph, in 1665, at the age of 62. 

Sir Kenelm was a thorough gentleman, 
and although the genial dignity of that char- 
acter was somewhat tinctured by a harmless 
vanity, his gifts of mind and grace of per- 
son and manner prevented any compromise 
of his self-respect. Lord Clarendon says 
that his conduct which would have been con- 
sidered affectation in the majority of man- 
kind, ‘‘ seemed natural to his size, the mould 
of his person, the gravity of his motion, and 
the tone of his voice and delivery.” It is cu- 
rious to imagine him in the various phases 
his character offers—the elegant courtier, 
moving with dignified pleasantry amid the 
nobles of England, France and Spain,—the 
credulous philosopher consulting an Italian 
‘friar about the sympathetic powder and a 
Brahmin as to the destinies revealed by the 
stars; the brave soldier placing his ship 
along side of the enemy’s admiral and cheer- 
ing on his men to victory; the exile for re- 
ligious opinion, the ambassador of his coun- 
try, the scholar closeted with the most learn- 
ed of his day; and all these, we must re- 
member, are but the episodes in the love 
poem of his life. Eccentric, wanting in 
steadiness of aim, both practical and specu- 
lative, yet learned, brave and, though often 
accused, never found unworthy—faithful in 
love and war, and noble in spirit—the know- 
ledge, weaknesses, aspirations, the manly 
beauty and chivalric passion of his times, 
found in Kenelm Digby, an illustrious em- 
bodiment. 








SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


The passionate Summer’s dead ; the sky’s aglow 
With roseate flushes of matured desire, 

The winds at eve are musical and low, 

As sweeping chords of a lamenting lyre, 

Far up among the pillared clouds gf fire, 
Whose pomp of grand procession upward rolls 
With gorgeous blazonry of pictured folds, 

To celebrate the Summer’s past renown; 

Ah me! how regally the heavens look down, 
O’ershadowing beautiful, autumnal woods, 

And harvest-fields with hoarded increase brown, 
And deep-toned majesty of golden floods, 

That lift their solemn dirges to the sky, 

‘To swell the purple-pomp that floateth by. 
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WOMAN’S PROGRESS. 


And is this progress!—Are these noisy tongues— 
In fierce contention raised and angry war— 
Fit boast for womanhood? Yon shrewish things, 
In wordy boisterous debate,—are these 
Perfected woman’s exponents to show 
Her model virtues to a later age? 
And shall our daughters cast their woman robes, 
A useless cumbrance aside, to seize 
Some freer imitation of the man, 
Whose lordly strut and dashing stride attract 
Their envious love for notoriety ? 
Shall they, with flashing eye and clanging tongue, 
Mount in the rostrum, lecture in the streets, 
And, in the arena of election strife, 
Claim with shrill voice, and rude dishevelled locks, 
“ Your votes! your votes!” ye loud-mouthed populace! 
Nay ;—should that peach-like cheek but feel the breath 
Of yonder foul-mouthed crowd, methinks its bloom 
Should wither in the contact. God hath made 
A woman-nature holier than the man’s— 
Purer of impulse, and of gentler mould,— 
Let her not stain it in the angry strife 
Which these, our modern female Reverends, 
Learnéd M. D’s, and lecturing damsels, seek 
To feed their hungry vanity, and bring 
Unnoticed charms before the gaping crowd. 
’Tis surely not for this that God hath given 
That soothing voice so sweetly taught to whisper 
Pity, and hope, and sympathy, and love, 
And every holier thought. whose gospel tongue 
Can preach its comfort to grief’s riven heart! 
Here, in the crowd, ’tis harsh and dissonant; 
Its softer notes must struggle toa scream 
Of impotently shrill, unmeaning effort. 
*Tis surely not for this that God hath given 
The soft light hand, whose velvet touch can soothe 
The achings often both of head and heart. 
Here, it would illy stand her in the strife; 
And doubled fist, and tiny foot advanced 
In attitude of combat were a mock,— 

_ And oh! alas! how foul a mimicry ! 
Of man’s contemptuous life. ’Tis not for this, 
Sweet Sisters! not for this! that God hath given 
That purer soul, whose impulse (like the flower 
Instinct with life that ever seeks the sun 
And in his rays doth live) turns to the truth 
And loves, and hopes, and doth expand itself 
Only to nobler instincts! Stronger to hope, 
Loftier to bear than man’s; yet meeker too 
To patiently endure,—this soul methinks 
To strife of grosser passions, God formed not. 
The fallen woman is the viler man, 
Even as her fall is greater. From the height 
Of her own nature’s lofty pedestal, 
She flings herself with grovelling pride, as though 
The nightingale should cease its chaunt, and turn 
The aspiring wing which nature taught to rise, 
Earthward again, stooping its course to spar 
And jangie with some hareh, unnatural! note, 
In emulation of yon dunghill cock. 
Sweet Sister! stoop not thou to be a man! 
Man has his place as woman hers; and she 
As made to comfort, minister and help ; 
Moulded for gentler duties, ill fulfils 
His jarring destinies. Her mission is 


To labour and to pray; to help, to heal, 





To soothe, to bear; patient, with smiles, to suffer; 
And with self-abnegation nobly lose 

Her private interest in the dearer weal 

Of those she loves and lives for. Call not this— 
(The all-fulfilling of her destiny ; 

She the world’s soothing mother)—call it not, 

With scorn and mocking sneer, a drudgery. 

The ribald tongue profanes Heaven’s holiest things, 
But holy still they are. The lowliest tasks 

Are sanctified in nobly acting them. 

Christ washed the apostles’ feet, nor thus cast shame 
Upon the God-like in him. Woman lives 

Man’s constant prophet. If her life be true 

And based upon the instincts of her being, 

She is a living sermon of that truth 

Which ever through her gentle actions speaks, 
That life is given to labour and to love. 

Through this rough world her angel ministry, 

Like sweetest water bubbling through the sands 
Of arid desert, cheers the weary heart, 

And leads the restless soul which cursed its fate 
To pause, to think, and learn to love that God 
Who midst the parching waste of suffering, 

Has dropped this comfort like a boon from Heaven 
To bid him drink and live. 


. Sweet Sisters! thus 
God wills that we should be; and who profanes 
This, the last formed, so the most perfect work 
Of His creative will,—this woman nature,— 
Who seeks to drag it down, to smirch and blot 
Its purer being with the tainting blight 
Of passion’s license,—doth profane the hope 
Of God’s creation ; doth blot out the light ; 
Sully the purest beam of reasoning life, 

And cast man’s nature back upon the beast 

To strive and grovel in the lowest lusts 

Of passion’s vile excess. As God is love, 

So reasoning nature lives in him through love ; 
And Woman in the trueness of her being 

Is still the never-ceasing minister 

Of love which wearies not, which toils and bears, 
And sorrowing for the loved ones, doth forget 
Her own life’s anguish, soothing others’ woes. 
Then let our holy task be still to cleanse, 

But not to change our natures. Let us strive 
To be more woman,—never to be man. 

These reverend Misses, doctors in mob caps, 
And petticoated lecturers, are things 

Which make us loathe, like strange unnatural births, 
Nature’s disordered works. Yon chirping thing 
That with cracked voice, and mincing manners, prates 
Of rights and duties, lecturing to the crowd, 
And in strange nondescript of dress arrays 
Unfettered limbs that modesty should hide ; 
Thus raising, as it were, rebellion’s flag 

Against her being’s nature—call it not, 

Sweet Sisters, call not that unsexéd thing 

By the pure name of Woman. Let us strive 
With silent effort in the Woman’s cause, 
Perfecting in its destinies, our sex, 

And cast aside this foul attempt which clings 
To degradation as it were our pride. 

Oh! let us be the woman of God’s make ; 

No Mrs. Bloomer, Abby Kelly thing 

Aping man’s vices, while our weaker frame 
Knows not his harsher virtues. Let us be 
Strong,—but as Woman ; resolute in right— 
All woman—perfect woman—no false ape— 
No monster birth—no female Caliban, 

Mocking our nature with unnatural shades 
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Of strange and foul resemblance. Gentle, pure, 
Kind, loving Woman, never can degrade 

Her own God-given nature. Only then 

When she distorts it to unnatural ends 

Doth she degrade her being. Man may rail, 

Or mock, or pity her; with tyrant strength 

May trample on her weakness, or may sneer 

As though his being were of higher mould; 

But not for this is she degraded; rather 
Ennobled, in the gently bearing it. 

There is no degradation which springs not 
From our own inmost being. Noble things 

Are never trampled into meanness. Low 

May be their uses, but vile purposes 

Soil not the diamond’s hue. Our inmost worth, 
At our own heart’s tribunal, rights itself, 

And e’en midst persecution calmly rests 

On its proud consciousness. A noble thing 

Is woman’s undistorted nature. Let 

No taunt, nor jeer, sweet Sisters, shame us from it. 
Woman, true Woman, is of larger worth 

Than rank or power can fashion. Far above 
All that the loud reformer ever dreamed, 

Her virtues are no wordy theories, 

But sky-born instincts touching on our earth 
Still in full flower from Heaven. 


L. S. M. 





THE NEWCOMES.* 


It is but a few months since Mr. Thacke- 
ray left America, it was said, with the in- 
tention of returning to deliver another course 
of lectures before the good people of the 
United States. We have heard of him sub- 
sequently idling pleasantly along the Italian 
boulevards and mingling in the summer gai- 
eties of delightful Paris, and it was therefore 
with some incredulity that we read among 
the literary ondits of September that a new 
serial work of fiction would soon be com- 
menced by him. The fact, however, is es- 
tablished beyond dispute by the first month- 
ly part of ‘*The Newcomes’’ which lies be- 


fore us in the original London Edition. Of 


course we may not expect the lecturer in 
this country again for a considerable time to 
come—as it will require not less than twenty 
months to complete this newly begun story. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Thackeray return 
to the serial mode of publication. The great 


superiority of Henry Esmond in point of 
finish over any of his other novels would 


have convinced him, we supposed, of the 
propriety of waiting till the completion of a 
work before offering it to the public, and 
ceriainly he had before his eyes in Bleak 
House a lamentable instance of the defects 
and blemishes incident to periodical appear- 
ance. It is not in the power of any mortal, 
however gifted, to write always with vivac- 
ity and spirit. We are so curiously consti- 
tuted by nature that the faculties of the best 
of us are at times sluggish. The harp of our 
being is so delicate an instrument, that if 
one of its thousand strings be out of tune, 
the music it emits must necessarily be dis- 
cordant. Writing under the disadvantage of 
bodily ailment or mental lassitude, has been 
described as writing Minerva invita, that is 
without the inspiration of Minerva, and cer- 
tainly neither Mr. Thackeray nor anybody 
else is upon such good terms with that re- 
spectable goddess as to be assured of her favor 
at all times and under all circumstances. Let 
us suppose this gentleman to be under com- 
pulsion to supply the printer’s devil with so 
many pages of manuscript within a period of 
two days, as may well enough happen when 
the month is nearly out. Now (leaving the 
chances of illness, against which no human 
foresight can provide, entirely out of the ques- 
tion) let us farther suppose him to wake upin 
the morning with just that disagreeable modi- 
cum of headache which results—not from the 
imprudence of jolly old Costigan or the 
beery Foker—but from a generous dinner 
with some literary friend in easy circum- 
stances, what imminent risk is there not that 
the forthcoming number will fall below the 
mark? With the editor of a daily journal— 
that unhappiest of drudges—such a devia- 
tion from his usual style is pardonable 
enough, but who excuses the drowsy Homer, 
the great intellect of the age that has no bu- 
siness to nod? The public pays for strong 
tap, and is it not a fraud on that public, Brit- 
ish and American, for the tapster to “ draw 
it mild ?”’ 

As a question involving the permanent 
fame of the author, there can be no sort of 
doubt that the serial mode of publication is 


*Mr. Thackeray’s New Monthly Work. The New-| vastly objectionable. It admits of no revis- 


comes. Memoirs of a most Respectable Family. Edi- 
ted by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. Illustrated by Richard . f ti 
Doyle. London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie DAVEE .S. SORENgueS- 


Street. 1853. No.1. October. Price 1s. 


ion, it puts accidental blemishes beyond the 
‘‘What is writ, is 





| writ”—and many atime can we fancy Mr. 
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Dickens, upon looking over his latest num- 
bers, exclaiming from the bottom of his heart, 
“would it were worthier !’”” What would be 
thought of a painter engaged upon some 
grand piece that was to establish his reputa- 
tion, who should finish it by sections, and 
open these, one by one, to the public gaze? 
The comparison is not an unfair one. For 
there must be keeping in works of fiction as 
in works of art, and until the whole is fin- 
ished, the author or painter cannot deter- 
mine the bearing of the several points upon 
the entire design. If Fielding had sent out 
Tom Jones in detached portions, we think it 
would have been quite impossible for him to 
maintain that unity which distinguishes the 
book beyond any other novel that we can 
recal. And we are quite sure that if Vani- 
ty Fair had been kept in the author’s port- 
folio until it was finished, it would have been 
modified so as to possess a more continuous 
interest and made up in a form more per- 
fect and congruous than that in which it now 
appears. 

The new work of Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
opens well, and gives an earnest of a vast 
improvement in that young gentleman’s style 
since he used to illumine the columns of the 
literary weeklies. There is a prelude, or as 
he prefers to call it, ‘‘an Overture,” to the 
drama or opera, in which the fables of AZsop 
are combined into an amusing pot-pourri. 
Here it is: 

“A crow, who had flown away with a 
cheese from a dairy window, sate perched on 
a tree looking down at a great big frog in a 

ool underneath him. 
arge eyes were goggling out of his head in 
a manner which appeared quite ridiculous to 
the old black-a-moor, who watched the splay- 
footed slimy wretch with that peculiar grim 
humour belonging to crows. Not far from 
the frog a fat ox was browsing; whilst a few 


lambs frisked about the meadow, or nibbled 
the grass and buttercups there. 


The frog’s hideous 


whereupon the crow was perched looking 
down on the frog who was staring with his 
goggle eyes fit to burst with envy, and croak- 
ing abuse at the ox. ‘ How absurd those 
lambs are! Yonder silly little knock-kneed 
baah-ling does not know the old wolf dressed 
in the sheep’s fleece. He is the same old 
rogue who gobbled up little Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother for lunch, and swallow- 
ed little Red Riding Hood fur supper. Tirez 
la bobinette et la chevillette cherra. He he!’ 

‘“ An owl that was hidden in the hollow of 
the tree woke up. ‘O ho, master fox,’ says 
she, ‘I cannot see you, but I smell you! If 
some folks like lambs, other folks like geese,’ 
says the owl. 

«And your ladyship is fond of mice,’ 
said the fox. 

«««The Chinese eat them,’ says the owl, 
‘and I have read that they are very fond of 
dogs,’ continued the old lady. 

*«*] wish they would exterminate every 
cur of them off the face of the earth,’ said 
the fox. 


«© « AndI have also read in works of travel, 
that the French eat frogs,’ continued the owl. 
‘Aha, my friend Crapaud! are you there? 
That was a very pretty concert we sang to- 
gether last night!’ 


«Tf the French devour my brethren, the 
English eat beef,’ croaked out the frog,— 
‘great, big, brutal, bellowing oxen.’ , 

“ «Ho, whoo!’ says the owl, ‘I have heard 
that the English are toad-eaters too!’ 

‘‘ But who ever heard of them eating an 
owl ora fox, madam?’ says Reynard, ‘or 
their sitting down and taking a crow to pick,’ 
adds the polite rogue with a bow to the old 
crow who was perched above them with the 
cheese in his mouth. ‘ We are privileged an- 
‘imals all of us; at least we never furnish 
dishes for the odious orgies of man.’ 

‘*]T am the bird of wisdom,’ says the owl; 
‘I was the companion of Pallas Minerva: I 
am frequently represented in the Egyptian 
monuments.’ 


‘«“¢T have seen you over the British barn- 








doors,’ said the fox with a grin. ‘ You have 
a deal of scholarship, Mrs. Owl. I know a 
thing or two myself; but am, I confess it, no 


«Who should come into the farther end of | scholar—a mere man of the world—a fellow 


the field but a wolf? He was so cunningly 
dressed up in sheep’s clothing, that the very 
lambs did not know master wolf; nay, one of 
them, whose dam the wolf had just eaten, 
after which he had thrown her skin over his 
shoulders, ran up innocently towards the de- 
vouring monster, mistaking him for her 
mamma. 


that lives by his wits—a mere country gen- 


tleman.’ 

«You sneer at scholarship,’ continues the 
owl with a sneer on her venerable face. ‘I 
read a good deal of a night.’ 

‘««« When I am engaged in deciphering the 
cocks and hens at roost,’ says the fox. 

‘“<«Tt’s a pity for all that you can’t read; 





«He he!’ says a fox sneaking round the that board nailed over my head would give 


hedge-paling, over which. the tree grew,| you some information.’ 
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‘© * What does it say ?’ says the fox. | cheese, fell into a steel-trap, which snapped 
“*T can’t spell in the daylight,’ answered (off his tail; without which he was obliged to 
the owl; and giving a yawn, went back to| go into the world, pretending, forsooth, that 
sleep till evening in the hollow of her tree. |it was the fashion not to wear tails any more, 
«<« A fig for her hieroglyphics !’ said the and that the fox party were better without 
fox, looking up at the crow in the tree. ‘ What ’em. 
airs our slow neighbour gives herself! She} ‘Meanwhile, a boy with a stick came up, 
pretends to all the wisdom ; whereas, your and belaboured master donkey, until he roared 
reverences, the crows, are endowed with louderthanever. The wolf, with the sheep’s 
gifts far superior 19 those benighted old big-| clothing draggling about his legs, could not 
wigs of owls, who blink in the darkness and/run fast and was detected and shot by one of 
call their hooting singing. How noble is it the men. The blind old owl, whirring out 
to hear a chorus of crows! There are twen-|of the hollow tree, quite amazed at the dis- 
ty-four brethren of the Order of St. Corvi- | turbance, flounced into the face of a plough- 
nus, who have builded themselves a convent | boy, who knocked her down with a pitchfork. 
near a wood which I frequent; what a dro- | The butcher came and quietly led off the ox 
ning and a chanting they keep up! I pro-| ‘and the lamb; and the farmer, finding the 
test their reverences’ singing is nothing to! fox’s brush in ‘the trap, hung it over his man- 
yours! You sing so deliciously i in parts, do. tel-piece, and always bragged that he had 
for the love of ‘harmony favour me with a been in at his death. 
solo!’ ““sWhat a farrago of old fables is this! 
While this conversation was going on, the| What a dressing up ‘in old clothes !’ says the 
ox was chumping the grass; the frog was’ critic. (i think I see such a one—a Solo- 
eyeing him in such a rage at his superior | mon that sits in judgment over us authors 
proportions, that he would have spurted ven-| and chops up our children.) ‘ As sure as I 
om at him if he could, and that he would |am just and wise, modest, learned, and reli- 
have burst, only that is impossible, from sheer | ¢ gious, so surely I have read something very 
envy; the little lambkin was lying unsuspi- | like this stuff and nonsense about jackasses 
ciously at the side of the wolf in fleecy ho- and foxes before. That wolf in sheep’s clo- 
siery, who did not as yet molest her, being| thing ?>—do I not know him? That fox dis- 
replenished with the mutton her mamma.|coursing with the crow ?—have I not previ- 
gut now the wolf’s eyes began to glare, and | ously heard of him? Yes, in Lafontaine’s 
is sharp white teeth to show, and he rose up fables: let us get the Dictionary and the 
with a growl, and began to think he should| Fable and the Biographie Universelle, arti- 
like lamb for supper. cle Lafontaine, and confound the impostor.’ 
««« What large eyes you have got!’ bleated| ‘Then in what a contemptuous way,’ 
out the lamb, with rather a timid look. may Solomon go on to remark, ‘does this 
‘«« The better to see you with, my dear.’ | author speak of human nature! There is 
««« What large teeth you have got!’ scarce one of these characters he represents 
«The better to——’ but is a villain. The fox is a flatterer; the 
‘At this moment such a terrific yell filled | frog is an emblem of impotence and envy ; 
the field, that all its inhabitants started with| the wolf in sheep's clothing a blood-thirsty 
terror. It was from a donkey, who had some- hypocrite, wearing the garb of innocence ; 
how got a lion’s skin, and now came in at| the ass in the lion’. 8 skin, a quack trying to 
the hedge, pursued by some men and boys | terrify, by assuming the appearance of a for- 
with sticks and guns. est monarch (does the writer, writhing under 
‘‘ When the wolf in sheep’s clothing heard | merited castigation, mean to sneer at critics 
the bellow of the ass in the lion’s skin, fan-|in this character? We laugh at the imper- 
cying that the monarch of the forest was|tinent comparison); the ox, a stupid com- 
near, he ran away as fast as his disguise; mon-place—the only innocent being in the 
would lethim. When the ox heard the noise | writer’s (stolen) apologue is a fool,—the idi- 
he dashed round the meadow-ditch, and with} otic lamb, who does not know his own moth- 
one trample of his hoof squashed the frog|er.’ And then the critic, if in a virtuous 
who had been abusinghim. When the crow| mood, may indulge in some fine writing re- 
saw the people with guns coming, he in- garding the holy ‘beauteousness of maternal 
stantly dropped the cheese out of his mouth, | affection. 
and took to wing. When the fox saw the| Why not? If authors sneer, it is the crit- 
cheese drop, he immediately made a jump|ic’s business to sneer at them for sneering. 
at it (for he knew the donkey’s voice, and| He musi pretend to be their superior, or who 
that his asinine bray was not a bit like his| would care about his opinion? And his live- 
royal master’s roar), and making for the|lihood is to find fault. Besides he is right 
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sometimes ; and the stories he reads, and the 
characters drawn in them, are old sure 
enough. What stories are new? All types 
of all characters march through all fables : 
tremblers and boasters; victims and bullies; 
dupes and knaves; long-eared Neddies, giv- 
ing themselves leonine airs ; Tartuffes wear- 
ing virtuous clothing ; lovers and their trials, 
their blindness, their folly and constancy. 
With the very first page of the human story 
do not love and lies too begin? So the tales 
were told ages before sop: and asses under 
lion’s manes roared in Hebrew; and sly 
foxes flattered in Etruscan; and wolves in 
sheep’s clothing gnashed their teeth in Sans- 
crit, no doubt. Phe sun shines to day as he 
did when he first began shining ; and the birds 
in the tree overhead, while I am writing, sing 
very much the same note they have sung ever 
since there were finches. Nay, since last 
he besought good-natured friends to listen 
once a month to his talking, a friend of the 
writer has seen the New World, and found 
the (featherless) birds there exceedingly like 
their brethren of Europe. There may be 
nothing new under and including the sun; 
but it looks fresh every morning, and we rise 
with it to toil, hope, scheme, laugh, struggle, 
love, suffer, until the night comes and quiet. 
And then will wake Morrow and the eyes 
that look on it; and so da capo. 


“ This, then, is to be a story, may it please 
you, in which jackdaws will wear peacock’s 
feathers, and awaken the just ridicule of the 

eacocks ; in which, while every justice is 
done to the peacocks themselves, the splen- 
dour of their plumage, the gorgeousness of 
their dazzling necks, and the magnificence 
of their tails, exception will yet be taken to 
the absurdity of their ricketty strut, and the 
foolish discord of their pert squeaking; in 
which lions in love will have their claws 
pared by sly virgins; in which rogues will 
sometimes triumph, and honest folks, let us 
hope, come by their own; in which there 
will be black crape and white favours; in 
which there will be tears under orange-flower 
wreaths and jokes in mourning coaches; in 
which there will be dinners of herbs with 
contentment and without, and banquets of 
stalled oxen where there is care and hatred 
—ay, and kindness and friendship too, along 
with the feast. It does not follow that all 
men are honest because they are poor; and 
I have known some who were friendly and 
generous, although they had plenty of mo- 


ney. There are some great landlords who| 


do not grind down their tenants; there are 
actually bishops who are not hypocrites; 
there are liberal men even among the Whigs, 
and the Radicals themselves are not all Aris- 


tocrats at heart. But who ever heard of giv- 
ing the Moral before the Fable? Children 
are only led to accept the one after their de- 
lectation over the other: let us take care lest 
our readers skip both; and so let us bring 
them on quickly—our wolves and lambs, our 
foxes and lions, our roaring donkies, our bil- 
ling ringdoves, our motherly partlets, and 
crowing chanticleers.”’ 


There is very little development of the 
plot of the Newcomes in this first number. 
It opens with the arrival at London of an 
English Colonel and his son from India, 
where the father had resided many years 
and the son appears to have been born. This 
son is probably to be the hero of the story. 
As it is necessary, however, for us to learn 
something of the antecedents of the father, 
with a view to the better comprehension of 
what is to come hereafter, the next chapter 
is retrospective and gives us an account of 
the Colonel’s younger days. We are here 
presented with a picture of ‘‘ A Serious Par- 
adise.”’ 


‘‘ When his father married, Mr. Thomas 
Newcome, jun., and Sarah his nurse were 
transported from the cottage where they had 
lived in great comfort to the palace hard by, 
surrounded by lawns and gardens, pineries, 
graperies, aviaries, luxuries of all kinds. 
This paradise, five miles from the standard 
at Cornhill, was separated from the outer 
world by a thick hedge of tall trees, and an 
ivy-covered porter’s-gate, through which they 
who travelled to London on the top of the 
Clapham coach could only get a glimpse of 
the bliss within. It was a serious paradise. 
As you entered at the gate, gravity fell on 
you; and decorum wrapped you in a gar- 
ment of starch. The butcher-boy who gal- 
loped his horse and cart madly about the ad- 
joining lanes and common, whistled wild 
melodies (caught up in abominable play- 
house galleries), and joked with a hundred 
cook-maids, on passing that lodge fell into 
an undertaker’s pace, and delivered his joints 
and sweet breads silently at the servant’s 
entrance. The rooks in the elms cawed ser- 
mons at morning and evening; the peacocks 
walked demurely on the terraces; the guin- 
ea-fowls looked more quaker-like than those 
savoury birds usually do. The lodge-keeper 
was serious, and a clerk at a neighboring 
chapel. The pastors who entered at that 
gate, and greeted his comely wife and chil- 
dren, fed the little lambkins with tracts. The 
head-gardener was a Scotch Calvinist, after 





the strictest order, only occupying himself 
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with the melons and pines provisionally, and 
until the end of the world, which event he 
could prove by infallible calculations, was to 
come off in two or three years at farthest. 
Wherefore he asked should the butler brew 
strong ale to be drunken three years hence ; 
or the housekeeper (a follower of Joanna 
Southcote), make provisions of fine linen 
and lay up stores of jams? On a Sunday 
(which good old Saxon word was scarcely 
known at the Hermitage), the household 
marched away in separate couples or groups 
to at least half a dozen of religious edifices, 
each to sit under his or her favourite minis- 
ter, the only man who went to Church being 
Thomas Newcome, accompanied by Tommy 
his little son, and Sarah his nurse, who was 
I believe also his aunt, or at least his moth- 
er’s first cousin. Tommy was taught hymns 
very soon after he could speak, appropriate 
to his tender age, pointing out to him the 
inevitable fate of wicked children, and giv- 
ing him the earliest possible warning and 
description of the punishment of little sin- 
ners. He repeated these poems to his step- 
mother after dinner, before a great, shining 
mahogany table, covered with grapes, pine- 
apples, plum-cake, port-wine, and Madeira, 
and surrounded by stout men in black, with 
baggy white neckcloths, who took the little 
man between their knees, and questioned 
him as to his right understanding of the place 
whither naughty boys were bound. They 
patted his head with their fat hands if he 
said well, or rebuked him if he was bold as 
he often was.” 


The unhappy state of affairs in the Her- 
mitage when Tommy came back from school 
is well described : 


‘The pleasures of this school-life were 
such to Tommy Newcome, that he did not 
care to go home for a holiday: and indeed, 
by insubordination and boisterousness; by 
playing tricks and breaking windows; by 
marauding upon the gardener’s peaches and 
the housekeeper’s jam; by upsetting his two 
little brothers in a go-cart (of which wanton 
and careless injury the present Baronet’s 
nose bears marks to this very day) ;—by go- 
ing to sleep during the sermons, and treating 
reverend gentlemen with levity, he drew 
down on himself the merited wrath of his 
stepmother; and many punishments in this 
present life, besides those of a future and 
much more durable kind, which the good 
lady did not fail to point out that he must 
undoubtedly inherit. His father, at Mrs. 
Newcome’s instigation, certainly whipped 
Tommy for upsetting his little brothers in 
the go-cart; but upon being pressed to re- 


Vou. XIX—89 





peat the whipping for some other peccadillo 
performed soon after, Mr. Newcome refused 
at once, using a wicked, worldly expression, 
which might well shock any serious lady ; 
saying, in fact, that he would be deed if he 
beat the boy any more, and that he got flog- 
ging enough at school, in which opinion Mas- 
ter Tommy fully coincided. 

‘‘The undaunted woman, his step-mother, 
was not to be made to forego her plans for 
the boy’s reform by any such vulgar ribald- 
ries; and Mr. Newcome being absent in the 
city on his business, and Tommy refractory 
as usual, she summoned the serious butler 
and the black footman (for the lashings of 
whose brethren she felt an unaffected pity) 
to operate together in the chastisement of 
this young criminal. But he dashed so fu- 
riously against the butler’s shins as to draw 
blood from his comely limbs, and to cause 
that serious and overfed menial to limp and 
suffer for many days after; and seizing the 
decanter, he swore he would demolish black- 
ey’s ugly face with it; nay, he threatened to 
discharge it at Mrs. Newcome’s own head 
before he would submit to the coercion which 
she desired her agents to administer. 


High words took place between Mr. and 
Mrs. Newcome that night on the gentle- 
man’s return home from the city, and on his 
learning the events of the morning. It is to 
be feared he made use of further oaths, which 
hasty ejaculations need not be set down in 
this place ; at any rate he behaved with spi- 
rit and manliness as master of the house, 
vowed that if any servant laid a hand on the 
child, he would thrash him first and then 
discharge him ; and I daresay expressed him- 
self with bitterness and regret, that he had 
married a wife who would not be obedient to 
her husband; and had entered a house of 
which he was not suffered to be the master. 
Friends were called in—the interference, 
the supplications, of the Clapham Clergy, 
some of whom dined constantly at the Her- 
mitage, prevailed to allay this domestic quar- 
rel, and no doubt the good sense of Mrs. 
Newcome, who though imperious, was yet 
not unkind; and, who excellent as she was, 
yet could be brought to own that she was 
sometimes in fault, induced her to make at 
least a temporary submission to the man 
whom she had placed at the head of her 
house, and whom it must be confessed she 
had vowed to love and honour. When Tom- 
my fell ill of the scarlet fever, which afflict- 
ing event occurred presently after the above 
dispute, his own nurse, Sarah, could not have 
been more tender, watchful and affectionate, 
than his stepmother showed herself to be. 
She nursed him through his illness ; allowed 
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his food and medicine to be administered by 
no other hand; sat ap with the boy through 
a night of his fever, and uttered not a single 
reproach to her husband (who watched with 
her) when the twins took the disease (from 
which we need not say they happily recov- 
ered), and though young Tommy, in his tem- 
porary delirium, mistaking her for nurse 
Sarah, addressed her as his dear Fat Sally— 
whereas no whipping-post to which she ever 
would have tied him could have been leaner 
than Mrs. Newcome—and under this fever- 
ish delusion actually abused her to her face ; 
calling her an old cat, an old Methodist, and 
jumping up in his little bed forgetful of his 
previous fancy, vowing that he would put on 
his clothes and run away to Sally. Sally 
was at her northern home by this time, with 
a liberal pension which Mr. Newcome gave 
her, and which his son and his son’s son after 
him, through all their difficulties and dis- 
tresses, always found means to pay.” 


Chapter III of the number contains letters 
from Col. Newcome’s English correspon- 
dence many years after, when he was in In- 
dia, in which among other things the death 
of his step mother is chronicled. We like 
the beginning of the Newcomes much. It 
promises well. The extracts we have given 


are in Thackeray’s most humorous vein, and 
we shall await the appearance of the second 
monthly part with that impatience that has 
annoyed so much, since the fashion of bring- 
ing out nevels by piecemeal has been adopted. 





SONNET. 


I have no heart but thme, my gentle Mary,. 

Into whose depths my hoarded griefs to pour ; 
And if the tales I tell thee seldom vary, 

And the same clouds are round me as of yore, 
Think not they lower too gloomily, for far 
Beyond all Fear, and Pain, and Want combined, 
Can wage against my manhood and my mind, 
The balm and beauty of thy virtues are; 
Glowing as golden Morn’s impassioned star, 
Pure as the angels, glorious as the light, 

Yet mellowed to the sanctity of night, 

Thy love, God’s benediction, thus exprest, 
Burns in my soul, and mantles warm and bright, 
O’er grief’s sad brow, till Grief itself grows blest. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 


When the wind comes whisperimg down the brake, 
Along the hayou’s side, 

Where the wild grape flings its tendrils out, 

And clambers far and wide. 


The scolloped leaves are all awry, 

As it gently stirs them o’er, 

And they lengthen on like a wreath of foam, 
When the surges break on shore. 


A wreath of foam of silver grey— 

Or else of hue as dun, 

As if ’twere down from the linnet’s breast, 
Fresh burnished by the sun. 


The thorn is there with hoary stems, 
And fruit vermilion bright, 

Tempting the step of the truant boy, 
Staying the wild bird’s flight. 


The locusts too, a columned row, 
In the climbing Rhus* are seen, 
A mantle of deep crimson leaves, 
Which erst have been so green. 


All gnarled and twisted by fiercest storms, 
The Patriarch chesnut old, 

Drops from its wide extended arms, 
Round burs of tawny gold. 


Coloured like Asia’s lion’s mane, 
And eke his velvet side ; 

And, like the guarded Porcupine, 
All bearded in their pride. 


In earliest spring time, while the snow 
O’er barren fields did lie, 

A lonely eagle plumed his wing, 
Upon yon bough so dry ; 


Scathed by the lightning’s flaming breath, 
So lifeless all and grim, 
Lofty and inaccessible, 
A fitting perch for him. 


‘Fhrice he essayed his onward flight, 
With languid wing in vain ; 

We marvelled what the obstacle, 
Or weariness, or pain. 


With wondring eyes the children stood, 
Forgetful of their play, 

Until again he rose and sailed 

Most royally away. 


They clapped their hands aloud for joy, 
And shouted leng and high, 

“O King of North America, 

O eagle brave, good bye!” 


O Beauty is o’er all the earth, 

Her presence fills the air; 

When Indian Summer wears her veil, 
Mysteriously fair: 


M. Li. W. H. 


* Rhus toxicodendron—poison vine. 
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Editors Cable. 


The concluding portion of the following 
sketch descriptive of Calvary Church, will 
apply equally well to any of the fashionable 
churches of New York City. The writer is 
Paul H. Hayne, Esq., Editor of the Charles- 
ton Evening News. 





“ Among the pulpit celebrities at the North, Dr. Hawks, 
the pastor of Calvary Church in this city, is, I believe, 
considered the most eminent. I have attended upon his 
preaching frequently, and while I admire the grace of his 
manner and the earnestness of his style, 1 must be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the reputation of very superior 
talents, which he has acquired, is altogether deserved. 
He is a fine speaker, with a voice of great compass and 
sweetness,and a manner dignified and striking —but there 
is little, it appears to me, in his sermons, indicative of | 
profound thought or comprehension of mind. Strip his 
writings of a certain richness of diction, and rhetorical 
display, and you will discover a very feeble substratum 
of originality. His church is one of the most peculiar in 
its interior adornments that I have seen. It is Gothic, 
and a sombre solemnity, by no means unpleasing and in- 
appropriate, falls from the deeply stained windows upon 
the twilight columns and “ long-drawn aisles.” In the | 
rear of the pulpit is a representation, on glass, of the 
Crucifixion—the effect of which is sometimes singularly 
grand and impressive. 

“ Calvary, like all the other churches in New York of 
which I know, is destitute of pews for strangers. The 
consequence is, that those desirous of attending worship, 
are compelled to wait without the doors until the whole 
congregation is seated, in order that the Sexton may as- 
certain if there is any room to spare. Often the throng, 
thus kept in suspense, is very great, and the jostling and 
eagerness among thei to get near the entrance, reminds 
you forcibly of the Theatre. Nor—if one is so fortunate 
at last as to make good his entrance—are some of the 
services of the church altogether calculated to allay these 
worldy thoughts. The choir is exquisitely—operatic. I 
remember a solo sung by a female voice on one occasion 
with such infinite variety of trilling, that the desire to 
applaud was almost irresistible. There is certainly some- 
thing of irreverence in this—and while I would be the 





‘most delightful orthodoxy. 


ing there again as a stranger, were Dr. Hawks 
ten times as eloquent as he is. After re- 
maining some ten or fifteen minutes in the 
vestibule, the worthy sexton led the way 
to a pew in the side aisle occupied by two 
persons, but sufficiently commodious to ac- 
commodate seven. The gentleman who sat 
at the door of the pew, made way for us 
most reluctantly and carefully removed the 
prayer books from within our reach, lest per- 
chance we might violate one of the com- 
mandments therein written. He wasa hand- 
some young man, of perhaps six and twenty, 
and wore pantaloons so preposterously tight 
that it was a matter of simple impossibility 
to kneel in them. His well-gloved hands 
held up a copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer bound in crimson velvet and gold 
from which he repeated the creed with the 
Without the 
means of following the morning service, we 
felt like a poor boy at a frolic. So we look- 
ed around us. The luxurious pews, every 
where filled with well-dressed and comforte- 
ble looking people, were little suggestive of 
the trials and sufferings of the Christians of 
an earlier day who met upon the open downs 
or beneath the leafless oaks of the wintry 
forest to lift up their voices of praise and 
supplication to God. We dare say it was a 
wicked fancy, and yet we could not help 
thinking that the minds of very many of the 
congregation were upon the next day’s ope- 
rations in Wall Street rather than upon the 
service, and that the Liturgy would have 
been responded to with greater unction, if 
among its deprecatory clauses there had been 
this little petition— 


“From all losses by land or water, from 


broken banks and bad investments, from 


false policies and a fall in flour—Good Lord 
deliver us!’ 


Alpropos of civilities at church, a friend of 
ours mentioned to us recently a droll inci- 





last to advocate the restriction of sacred music to certain 
doleful airs, which have obtained in certain doleful 
churches from time immemorial, and whose influence is 
not less melancholy than orthodox—yet I must protest 
against the conversion of God’s house into a stage for 
mere vocal display. I donot know that I have ever been 
present (with a single exception) at any place of public 
worship where the devotional sentiment was more coin- 
pletely destroyed, by what professed to be a portion of 


the worship itself. The exception has reference to The-| 


odore Parker’s lecture room in Boston, where I heard 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life” sung to an air very close- 
ly resembling the burden of a duet in the ‘ Fille du Reg- 
iment.’ ” 


When we were in New York some months 
since, attracted by the fame of the preacher, 


dent that once happened to him in New York 
which would make a good hit, with an illus- 
tration by Doyle, in the columns of Punch. 
He went to one of the fine Gothic churches, 
|and not seeing the officer whose business it 
‘is to be in attendance at the door, he ad- 
dressed a gentleman just entering— 

T beg pardon, sir, but I am a stranger and 
‘should feel obliged if you would inform me 
where I can get a seat.” 

‘‘ Weally” said the person thus accosted, 
with a drawl we cannot express upon paper, 
*‘[’m not the sexton.” 

What our friend Hayne says about the 
/music reminds us of another anecdote which 


| 


j 





we attended Calvary Church, and our expe-| occurred at the same place of worship, and 


rience was of a nature to deter us from go-|has never yet been recorded. A lady, who 
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had a very sweet voice and was accustomed 
to employ it in singing praises to her Maker, 
united one day in the hymn there. Before 
the second verse was commenced, however, 
the sexton tripped noiselessly up the aisle 
and laying his hand softly on her shoulder, 
whispered in her ear—‘‘ Madam, if you 
please, the choir do all the singing in this 
church.” The lady of course at once kept 


silence, but afterwards suggested to a mem- 
ber of the congregation the propriety of 
striking out of the service the passage— 

“ Let the people praise thee, oh God! yea, 
let all the people praise thee 


yo 


A second volume of Mr. Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice has made its appearance in Lon- 
on with the alternative title of The Sea 
Stories. The following extract from it seems 
to us one of the noblest pieces of writing 
we have seen for a very longtime. It abun- 
dantly shows that all the poets have not 
‘‘ penned their inspiration,” and that the age 
in which we live, unheroic as it is generally 
supposed, has dwelt upon the poetical as- 
pects of the earth, and the earth’s history, 
as no preceding age has ever done. Mr. 
Ruskin says— 


“The charts of the world which have been drawn up 
by modern science, have thrown into a narrow space the 
expression of a vast amount of knowledge, but I have 
never yet seen any one pictorial enough to enable the spec- 
tator to imagine the kind of contrast iu physical charac- 
ter which exists between northern and southerncountries. 
We know the differences in detail, but we have not that 
broad glance and grasp which enable us to feel them in 
their fullness. We know that gentians growon the Alps 
and olives on the Apennines; but we do net enough con- 
ceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic of the world’s 
surface which a bird sees in its migration, that difference 
between the district of the gentian and of the olive which 
the stork and the swallow see far off, as they lean upon 
the sirocco wind. Let us, for a moment, try to raise our- 
selves even above the level of their flight, and imagine 
the Mediterranean lying beneath us like an irregular lake, 
and all its ancient promontories sleeping in the sun ; here 
and there an angry spot of thunder—a gray stain of 
storm—moving upon the burning field; and there a fixed 
wreath of white volcano smoke, surrounded by its circle 
of ashes; but, for the most part, a great peacefulness of 
light—Syria and Greece. Italy and Spain, laid like pieces 
of a golden pavement into the sea-blue, chased. as we 
stoop nearer to them, with bossy-beaten work of moun- 
tain chains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens and 
flowers heavy with frankincense, mixed among masses of 
laurel and orange and plumy palm, that abate with their 
gray-green shadows the burning of the marble rocks and 
of the ledges of porphyry sloping under lucent sand. 
Then, let us pass further towards the north, until we see 
the orient colours change gradually into a vast belt of 
rainy green, where the pastures of Switzerland and pop- 
lar valleys of France, and dark forests of the Danube and 
Carpathians, stretch from the mouths of the Loire to 
those of the Volga, seen through clefts in gray swirls of 
rain clouds and flaky veils of the mist of the brooks, 





spreading low along the pasture lands; and then, further 
north still, to see the earth heave into mighty masses of 
leaden rock and heathy moor, bordering with a broad 
waste of gloomy purple that belt of field and wood, and 
splintering into irregular and grisly islands, amid the 
northern seas, beaten by storm and chilled by icedrift, and 
tormented by furious pulses of contending tide, until the 
roots of the last forests fail from among the bill ravines, 
and the hunger of the north wind bites their peaks into 
barrenness ; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, 
sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of the Polar 
twilight. And, having once traversed in thought this 
gradation of the zoned iris of the earth in all its material 
vastness, let us go down nearer to it, and watch the par- 
allel change in the belt of animal life—the multitudes of 
swift and brilliant creatures that glance in the air and sea, 
or tread the sands of the southern zone-—striped zebras 
and spotted leopards, glistening serpents, and birds ar- 
ranged in purple and scarlet. Let us contrast their de!i- 
cacy and brilliancy of colour and swiftness of motion with 
the frost-cramped strength and shaggy covering and 
dusky plumage of the northern tribes; contrast the Ara- 
bian horse with the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with 
the wolf and the bear, the antelope with the elk, the bird 
of Paradise with the osprey ; and then, submissively ac- 
knowledging the great laws by which the earth and all 
that it bears are ruled threughout their being, let us not 
condemn, but rejoice in the expression by man of his own 
rest in the statutes of the lands that gave him birth. Let 
us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side the 
burning gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the jasper 
pillars that are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine and rise 
into a cloudless sky ; hut, net with less reverence, let us 
stand by him when, with rough strength and hurried stroke, 
he smites an uncouth animation out of the rocks which 
he has torn from among the moss of the moorland, and 
heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress and 
rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as wild 
and wayward as the Northern sea—creations of ungainly 
shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life ; fierce as the 
winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds that shade 
them.” 


We have recently had the pleasure of a 
visit from Alexander Galt, the young Virgi- 
nia sculptor, who has been prosecuting his 
studies for some years past at Florence. 
Mr. Galt brought with him to America his 
latest work—a Bacchante—originally order- 
ed by H. B. Grigsby, Esq., of Norfolk, and 
two perfect copies of it in marble, one of 
which is on exhibition at the Crystal Palace 
in New York, while the other adorns the 
residence of a private gentleman in this 
City. It isa very admirable bust represent- 
ing the beautiful reveller with tresses encir- 
cled with grape leaves, and with the joyous 
expression of merriment upon her lovely 
features. There is nothing sensual in the 
countenance to repel us: it is instinct with 
the exuberance of animal spirits yet signifi- 
cant of the soul within—the face not of a 
dishevelled wanton, but of a merry child of 
dance, and wine, and song. As a work of art, 
we think it places its author among the first 
sculptors of our age and country. 
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It is the purpose of Mr. Galt to return to 
Italy, after some months spent among his 
Virginia friends. We hope he will go back 
with numerous orders from the wealthy citi- 
zens of his native state, for works to beau- 
tify Virginian homes. It should be the pride 
of lovers of art to encourage and reward 
genius which springs from their own soil, 
and here is a man who, we are proud to 
think, will one day rescue the Old Dominion 





indicating the independence of the ‘sovereigns.’ Ex- 
President Tyler, accompanied by his beautiful and ac- 
complished wife, entered the theatre after the perform- 
ance had commenced, and found every seat occupied. 
The ushers bustled about fora few moments, endeavor- 
ing to procure some place for them to sit, but in vain, 
and the ex -King of the Yankees, with his queen upon 
his arm, was compelled to retire.”’ 


eee 


The following characteristic verses of 


from the reproach of having contributed|THackreray have been lying for some 


nothing to the treasuries of the beautiful 
throughout the world, One order should be | 
given him at once by the General Assembly 
of Virginia—to execute the statue of Thos. | 
Jefferson which is wanted for the Univer- 
sity. Our desire has hitherto been that Hi- 
ram Powers should be chosen to do this 
work. But we have every confidence in 
Mr. Galt’s ability to produce a noble statue 
of the Sage of Monticello, and between a 
son of Virginia and any other person, a Vir- 
ginia Legislature cannot hesitate whom to 
choose as the workman. If there should be 
any doubt as to Mr. Galt’s skill in making a 
faithful likeness, a bust he has produced of 
his father will remove it. We do most ear- 
nestly commend Mr. Galt’s claims to our 
friends in the Legislature, and hope to see a 
bill carried during the approaching session 
for the execution of this work by him. 
There are many majestic figures yet sleep- 
ing in the quarries of Carrara from which, 
we trust, Mr. Galt is destined to remove the 
outer covering that conceals them from the 
admiration of men. 


We have too long delayed the expression 
of our thanks to the Hon. Edward Everett 
for copies, which he was kind enough to send 
us, of his discourse on “‘ The Discovery and 
Colonization of North America, and Immi- 
gration to the United States” and his “ Re- 
marks made on the 4th July 1853, in Fan- 
ueil Hall.”’ Both of these productions have 
received the highest commendation from all 
quarters of the country, and exhibit the 
learning and ability of their author in a high 
degree. 





As we have said something of the courte- 
sy of the New York fashionables as exhibit- 
ed in their churches, it will perhaps be well 
to let our readers know how they behave to 
strangers at the opera. The following ex- 
tract from a letter of the N. Y. correspon- 
dent of a Buffalo paper will show— 


“ A little scene occurred an evening or two since at the 


months in a portfolio of literary autographs 
in our possession. They were written by 
him one morning last spring at our editorial 
table, during a call he made upon us, and they 
have afforded amusement to many friends 
who have read them in MS. It is curious to 
see how briefly and comically the satirist 
tells the sentimental story of the 


SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies 
Would do nothing that might hurt her. 


So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled ; 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by them troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter; 
Like a well conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


W. M. Tuacxeray. 


The Richmond Examiner has a way of 
saying as many clever things as any journal 
of our acquaintance. The following is rather 
pointed on the Boston press— 


“The journals of Boston are the shabbiest that reach 
this office ; the few that are decently printed, have noth- 
ing in them worth perusal, and the many that are badly 
printed, have usually still less; in short, all the preten- 
sions and professions of Boston to unequalled elegance, 
refinement, intelligence and culture, resolve themselves 
into a practical, starched and Puritanical exemplification 
of the great beatitude : ‘ Blessed is he who bloweth his 
own horn, for whoever bloweth not his own horn, the 
same shall not be blowed.’”’ 





Among the fine books just coming out for the holidays 
is a beautiful edition of the Poems of General George P. 
Morris which will no doubt prove a very popular presen- 





opera, at Niblo’s, which is worthy of a passing note, as 


tation volume. 
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Tae Homes or tae New Wor ip; lwpressions of Ame- 
rica, By Freprixa Bremer. T'ranslated by Mary 
Howitt. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


‘* Sing unto the Lord a new song” is the somewhat re- 
markable motto, taken from the Psalmist, with which 
Miss Bremer introduces this disjointed, rambling and te- 
dious production, in which she sings only a very old song 
that every body is tired of hearing—the song of anti-sla- 
very. Having for years been connected with Mary How- 
itt in the way of furnishing Swedish novels for that 
“strong-minded woman” to translate into English, Miss 
Bremer had partaken largely of the prevalent European 
sentiment of Abolition before coming to this country, and 
immediately upon her arrival on our shores she fell into 
the hands of the Bostonian Chadbands and Jellybys — 
the Beechers, Sumners, Whittiers, Lowells, who taught 
her to regard the Southern States as the very abode of 
wickedness and abomination—the chosen court of the 
Devil upon earth. Wherever she goes, therefore, she 
finds something to serve as a text for a homily upon sla- 
very in which the reader is at a Joss which the more to 
admire—the ignorance or the feebleness it displays. 

Miss Bremer’s “ Impressions of America” have disap- 
pointed us only in one particular. We were fully pre- 
pared for her abuse of Southern society. More distin- 
guished and discriminating persons than she have come 
to America, enjoyed the hospitality of our people from 
Maine to Texas, taken a limited view of our institutions 
through an eye-glass, and gone back to compile slande- 
rous volumes at our expense. Nor were we surpris- 
ed, at the ignorance every where manifest in her 
sketches. The best informed of King Oscar’s subjects 
know little or nothing of America and we dare say all 
Miss Bremer had learned by anticipation of the United 
States was that it contained a certain city of Boston 
where Mary Howitt (the wet nurse of all the heroines of 
her poultry-yard romances) had friends who were also 
the “ friends of freedom,” and that in the Southern por- 
tion there were a large number of blacks held in bond ige 
by white owners. Moreover, Miss Bremer had a very 
scanty fund of English at her command, and her facilities 
for acquiring information, which were really great, were 
thua rendered of little value to her. When, therefore, she 
informs us that Richmond is situated on the banks of 
“the river St. James,’’ and when she speaks of Mr. Wise 
of Accomac—who once eloquently referred to the roar 
of ocean as the lullaby of his cradle—as “a Mr. WEitsE, 
who, come from the forest in full hunter habiliments,” 
we smile at the amusing blunders, but are, by no means, 
surprised at them. But one characteristic—and the lead- 
ing one—of Miss Bremer’s volumes we did not expect— 
their inconceivable dulness and stupidity. Such flat, je- 
june, wearisome, ineffable nonsense as makes up two- 
thirds of her “ Impressions’’ we never read before. We 
wonder how Mary Howitt ever managed to translate it 
from the original jargon without falling into a state of 
hopeless coma. We can fancy the compositors of the 
Harper’s gigantic establishment nodding over their cases 
as they put the drowey production intotype. As for the 
amiable gentleman who reads the proofs of the Harper’s 





publications, what restoratives were employed to arouse 
him, after he got through the task of its revision, ought 
to be known tothe Medical Faculty. The methodus me- 
dendi in such a case of lethargy should be published in 
the next number of the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences for the benefit of mankind. | 

It is, perhaps, devoting too much time and space to 
these volumes, but we cannot help adverting to a peculi- 
arity exhibiting in them which we consider well nigh dis- 
gusting. We allude to the freedom with which Miss 
Bremer introduces to the public her American entertain- 
ers, and the circumstantiality she employs in describing 
their domestic habits, manners, style of dress—in fact 
everything that should be considered among the confi- 
dences of private life. Blessed is he—bis, terque fortu- 
natus—who encountered not this twaddling old lady in 
her American tour—for he has escaped being fixed for- 
ever in her museum of figures, as stiff, staring and ridic- 
ulous as the last addition to Madame Toussaud’s wax- 
works. The English press have been fond of rasping 
American travellers, (and some of them have richly de- 
served it,) for narrating how the guests at Gordon Castle 
ate their Christmas breakfast, and how much the dia- 
monds in Lady Clementina Villiers’ pink dress that she 
wore at Lord Noodle’s ball, cost, and what sort of jacket 
his Lordship put on when he went gronse-shooting, and 
other silver-fork details of the home circle. But what shall 
be thought of Miss Bremer for introducing the amiable A. 
and the beautiful B. and the considerate C. and the de- 
lightful D., to the end of the alphabet and of English ad- 
jectives, because these benevolent people saw fit to treat 
her with hospitality 1? And where the adjective is a rough 
one, as is sometimes the case, and she libels the private 
character of a gentleman whose only crime has been to 
invite her to his house, what defence can possibly be set 
up for the foolish old lady ? 

But we forbear. “The Homes of the New World” 
may be a useful publication after all. It may serve a 
good purpose in teaching the people of the United States 
one lesson more in the philosophy of flunkeyism which 
they may improve to their advantage, that as long as they 
fall down and worship the great people that come among 
them from Europe, just so long may they expect these 
great people to show them up to the amusement of the 
world. 


Tue Art Journat for September and October, 1853. 
Published (for the proprietors) by George Virtue, 25, 
Paternoster Row, London, and 26 John Street, New 
York. [From James Woodhouse, Richmond Agent, 
139 Main Street. 


‘Two fine numbers of a magnificent work, which should 
have a larger circulation in this community. Our people 
are very fond of engravings, and they buy Northern mag- 
azines simply on account of the illustrations which are 
generally as bad as possible, when, if they would take the 
Art Journal, they might gratify their taste for pictures, 
and, at the same time, enlighten it by looking at good 
ones. 

The opening plate in the September number is one of 
great power. It is on steel by Roffe, and represents Vir- 
g nius and his daughter-victim as they have been grouped 
in stone by P. MacDowell, R. A. The figure of the father 
is very noble and the uplifted arm with the cleaver in the 
clenched hand, is most effective. The drooping maiden 
is executed with a truthfulness to nature that cannot fuil 
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to impress all who look at the engraving. ‘There are two 
other large illustrations on steel in this number, one by 
Challis, being from a painting in the Vernon Gallery of 
Utrecht—which strikes us as good, and the other “A 
Mythological Dream” which we think decidedly bad. 
We cannot fancy that the original is impressive with its 
confused mass of horses and armed men, and the artist 
who engraved it has not succeeded in making the idea 
clear to the perception. The number abounds in the most 
spirited wood cuts, and contains many papers on art 
which are full of interest. 

The October number we consider one of the very best 
we have ever seen of the Art Journal. The steel en- 
gravings, of which, as usual, there are three, are of the 
highest order of excellence. The head of “ A Monk,” 
in point of finish, is admirable. The plate entitled “ Dry 
Reading”’ is full of a quiet humor, and the sculpture 
piece “Flora” is exquisitely beautiful. We cordially 
commend the Art Journal to the public, feeling assured 
that its general circulation would diffuse a better artistic 
taste among our citizens. 

Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol. By 
the late Jonn Foster. Author of “ Essays on Deci- 
sion of Character.’’ In Two Volumes. London: Hen- 
ry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 1853. 
[From Bangs, Brothers & Co., New York Agents, 
through J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


No more acute intellect than that of John Foster has 
labored for the improvement of man in the Nineteenth 
Century. In these Lectures will be found the same 
strength and clearness, the same beautiful processes of 
ratiocination which make the “Essays on Decision of 
Character” so invaluable. The subjects are mostly of a 
religious nature, but are treated popularly, and the vol- 
umes may be read with interest and profit by anybody. 
Genius anD Faitu; or, Poetry and Religion, in their 

Mutual Relations. By Wm.C. Scott. New York: 

Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau Street. 1853. [From 

James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The papers comprising this volume were originally 
published, as our readers will recollect, in the pages of 
the Messenger, under the second title here given them— 
that of * Poetry and Religion.” Mr. Scott is a writer of 
affluence and vigor, and there are portions of his essays 
on the poetical that rise, in our judgment, to a high or- 
der of excellence in criticism. We commend the work 
to the favorable eonsideration of the public. 





Fux Jortines; or, Laucus I nave TAKEN a PEN To. 
By N. Parker Wits. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner, 145 Nassau Street. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


Was there ever so absurd a title-page to a volume, 
since the invention of the art of printing? Really, Mr. 
Willis is getting intolerable. If he had called his book 
“ Belle-Ringings, or Girls I have taken a drink to,” it 
would have been an affectation ridiculous enough to have 
appended to it the ‘ N. Parker Willis’ which indicates the 
authorship—but * Fun-Jottings, or, Laughs that I have 
taken a Pen to”’—in the much injured name of common 
sense what does it mean? Where’s the point? If the 
* Pen’ was diamond-pointed, it did not show its brilliancy 
in the inditing of that title. 


Of the contents of this volume, we may say that, in 
our judgment, they are very unequal—some are among 
the cleverest and most delightful things Willis has ever 
written—others are mere “fooling,” such as a rational 
being ought to be ashamed of having ever indulged in, 
the syllabub of literature thrice whipt (and deservedly 
so), the inanity of inanities. We have always had a fancy 
for Willis, and we are really sorry to see him republish 
mero motu such nonsense as the letters of Mr. Cinna 
Beverley, (the first name should be spelt Sinner,) which 
it were better had been permitted to die and be forgotten, 
like other Ephemera, the very day they were brought 
forth. Mr. Willis is now in delightful retirement at Idle- 
wild, his pied-d-terre on the banks of the Hudson—let 
him beguile his leisure hours with getting out another 
edition of his Poems, and let him devote himself again to 
that enchanting muse he has long neglected, and he will 
not only gratify those who once admired him, but add toa 
reputation which we cannot but think his Fun-Jottings 
and his other niaiseries of the present time are only con- 
tributing to impair. 





Eceria: or, Voices or THoucut anp Counset, For 
Woods and Wayside. By W. GiLMore Simms, Esq. 
Philadelphia: Published by E. H. Butler & Co. 1853. 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


This is a charming little volume of a fragmentary cha- 
racter, in which the daily impressions of a thoughtful 
and poetic mind have have faithfully recorded. “ Ege- 
ria” was first published in the columns of the Southern 
Literary Gazette, where we read the numbers, as they 
appeared, with a curiosity not a little excited as to the 
authorship, then not avowed. The interest we found in 
the work seems natural enough when Mr. Simms’s name 
appears as the writer. 





Tue Lire or WitiiaM Pinkney. By his Nephew, The 
Rev. William Pinkney, D. D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1853. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We are disposed to complain that so little of method 
and arrangement has been observed by the author of this 
really valuable work. There is no index to its contents, 
it observes no chronological order, nor is it even divided 
into chapters. The Life of William Pinkney was indeed 
a desideratum in American libraries, and, leaving out of 
view the want of system to which we have referred, we 
think the biographer has written it well. The volume is 
handsomely printed and contains a handsome steel por- 
trait of the great forensic orator. 





The convenient und well-printed edition of Shakspeare 
according to Collier, which Mr. Redfield has been recent- 
ly engaged in bringing out in eight volumes, has just 
been completed by the publication of the first and last of 
the series. We have to acknowledge their receipt from 
J. W. Randolph. The edition is a very acceptable one, 
and will meet with great favor at the hands of the public. 
We did not receive Vol. IV. of this work and would feel 
under obligations to Mr. Redfield if he would send it. 

Mr. Randolph has also sent us another volume of 
Bohn’s Classical Library, being a translation of Ariste- 
phanes, by Willium James Hickie of St. John’s College. 
There will be one or more other volumes to this English 
version of the Greek comic dramatist. 
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Discussions oN PHiLosopHy AND Literature. By Sir 
WituiaM Hamitton. With an Introductory Essay, 
by Robert Turnbull, D. D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This volume embraces the papers of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, contributed to the Edinburgh Review, in which 
work they met with a large share of public attention. 
The philosophy of the writer is altogether too abstruse 
to be discussed in so short a notice as the present, but 
the articles on Education and University Reform which 
make up a considerable portion of the book seem to us 
of far greater value than the metaphysical papers, and 
show the vigor and grasp of the author’s mind in a high 
degree, while they present views upon a subject of uni- 
versal interest which deserve to be studied by every 
friend of mental advancement. 





LEAVES FROM THE Diary OF A DREAMER. 
, among his Papers. London: 
1853. 


This delicious little book, printed in the quaint style of 
the earlier part of the last century, is a sort of journal of 
the impressions of European travel as recorded by a po- 
etical hand. The authorship has been attributed to Mr. 
Tuckerman, and we recognise in the Diary here and 
there, the peculiar graces of that pleasing and thought- 
ful writer. Its publication in London would seem to 
show that American authors are beginning to be appre- 
ciated on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Found 
William Pickering. 


A Caurcn Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D. D., Vicar of Leeds. Sixth Edition. Revised and 
Adopted to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of ‘America. By a Presbyter of said 
Church. Philadelphia: Published by E. H. Butler & 
Co. 1854. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Srreet. 


The American Churchman will doubtless find in this 
large and well printed work a valuable aid to his studies. 
lt has been altered by the American editor from the Eng- 
lish original to suit the wants of the class for whom it is 
designed in this country, and while many articles have 
been omitted which could not be supposed to possess any 
interest here, many have been added, relating to the 
American branch of the Holy Catholic Church, which 
will render it the more valuable. 





Tue Works or Jonn C. Catnoun. Volume III. New 


York: D. Appleton & Company. 1853. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The Congressional Speeches of Mr. Calhoun are 
brought down in the volume before us to 1841, and some 
of his finest Senatorial efforts may be found in it. We 
see the same incompleteness in many of them which we 
had to regret in Volume II., but the greatest care has been 
taken to give them in a form as faithful as possible, and the 
edition when completed will constitute a noble legacy to 
the country. ‘The print and paper of the volume is de- 
serving of high praise. 





Little & Brown's beautiful edition of the British poets 
has reached its sixth volume and rivals in the clearness 
of its typography and the texture of its paper the famous 








London edition of Pickering. Such a series of fine books 
is highly creditable to the enterprise of the well-known 
publishers, and shows a great advance in the art of book- 
making in America, while the cheap rate at which the 
volumes are offered to the public will enable many to 
possess the standard poetical works of the English 
tongue who have heretofore been unable to purchase 
them. Mr. A. Morris has for sale those already issued, 
Gray, Pope and Goldsmith, and will furnish the entire 
series, as the volumes successively appear, to all who 
wish to obtain it. 

The Appletons meanwhile have made an announce- 
ment of an edition of the Poets of Great Britain which 
they design to put forth in connection with an English 
house at the moderate price of One Dollar the volume. 
It is to be edited by the Rev. George Gilfillan, and as the 
list of poets embraced in the prospectus is remarkably 
full, and the style of the publication is to be exceedingly 
excellent, we have no doubt it will meet with general 
favor. 


Men anv Tuunos, As I saw themin Europe. By Kir- 
wan, Harper & Brothers. New York. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Kirwan is well known as the author of a series of 
graphic and able letters, exposing the errors and abuses 
of the Church of Rome, which appeared a year or two since 
in the New York Observer. As much of the subject- 
matter ef these letters seemed to have been worked up 
from personal experience, and as the style of the author 
is impassioned and energetic, they attracted much at- 
tention, were republished, and demanded a considerable 
sale. The present work is characteristie of the writer. 
It is vigorous in style, and full of interesting details, set 
forth in a striking and original manner. Perhaps it dis- 
plays a litte too much of sectarian bitterness, but this has 
certainly been provoked, and there are many who think, 
(probably with justice,) that clemeney towards the errors 
of Romanism, would at present be a false and pusillani- 
mous policy. The book is published in the usual neat 
style of the Harpers. 





PrincipLes oF Geotocy; Or the Modern Changes of 
the Earth, and its inhabitants, considered as illustrative 
of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, M. A., F.R. 8. 
Appleton & Co. New York. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


Few geologists of modern times, have entered with 
more entire ardour and industry upoa the prosecution of 
this branch of science than Sir Charles Lyell. ‘The pres- 
ent work is the result of a life-time labour, conducted 
with singular accuracy, assiduity and care. The author, 
well knowing the heavy responsibility which rests upon 
those who delve in a mine of knowledge, so intimately 
connected with some of the most important truths re- 
vealed to mankind, has been studious to adopt no hasty 
conclusions, or to leave his readers in doubt as to his own 
convictions upon the scope and bearing of recent geo- 
logical investigations. As an extensive, satisfactory and 
complete history of the earth from the earliest ages to 
the present time, we know of no work in our language 
than ean at all compare with it. The style of its publi- 
cation is of course unexceptionable. 


